PUBLISH: PERISH OR FLOURISH? 
William Van O'Connor, Lester Hurt, Donald H. Reiman 


GRAMMAR: MONISM OR PLURALISM? 
James Sledd, Harold B. Allen 


LINGUISTICS: NOW OR WHEN? 


L. M. Meyers, Charles C. Fries 
NCTE PROGRAM, PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER 23-25 
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HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD— 


publishers of the 
HARBRACE SOURCEBOOKS 
a celebrated series of paperbacks that give 
students ready access to important texts, 
literary and historical sources, criticism, and 
topics for writing and research 

—presents a complete check list of titles: 
( TRAGEDY: 

RICHARD 


Plays, Theory, and Criticism 
Levin, State University of New York, Long Island Center $2.25 


(0 ENGLISH AS LANGUAGE: Backgrounds, Development, Usage 
CHARLTON Lamp and Ropert M. Gorret, University of Nevada $2.45 


(C0 THE QUESTION OF SOCRATES 
Ricuarp Levin, State University of New York, Long Island-Center $2.25 


(0 HUCKLEBERRY FINN: Text, Sources, and Criticism 
KENNETH S. LYNN, Harvard University $1.95 


(0 THE SCARLET LETTER: Text, Sources, Criticism 
KENNETH S. LYNN, Harvard University $1.95 


(0 THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE: Text and Criticism 
Ricuarb Letts, C. W. Post College 
Rosert F. MCDoNNELL and E. Morris, Ohio University $1.95 


(0 WHAT HAPPENED IN SALEM? Second Edition 
Davw Levin, Stanford University $1.95 


oO ann CAESAR IN SHAKESPEARE, SHAW AND THE ANCIENTS 
G. B. Harrison, University of Michigan $1.95 


Coming in 1962: 
(0 COMEDY: Plays, Theory, and 
MARVIN FELHEIM, University of Michigan 


(C0 KING LEAR: Text, Sources, Criticism 
G. B. Harrison, University of Michigan, and 
RosBeErtT F. McDonnegLL, Ohio University 


(0 MODERN SATIRE 
ALVIN B. KERNAN, Yale University 


(0 BILLY BUDD: Novel, Play, Criticism 
E. Morris, Ohio niversity 


(CD POETRY SOURCEBOOK 
LauRENCE PERRINE, Southern Methodist University 


(C0 WHITE MAN IN THE TROPICS: Two Moral Tales 
Davw Daicues, University of Sussex 


Prices and publication dates to be announced. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 
750 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 
1855 Rollins Road, Burlingame, California 
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Rinehart English Pamphlets 


$1.00 each 
A Glossary of Literary Terms, Rev. Thinking about Language 
Dan S. Norton and Peters Rushton Charlton G. Laird, Univ. of Nevada 
Robert H. Moore, George Washin 
Accuracy in Thinking University _ 
Mody C. Boatright, Univ. of Texas Thoughts into. Thames 
An Introduction to Prose Style Elizabeth Oggel, Ulinois Wesleyan 
Edwin T. Bowden, Univ. of Texas University 
Becoming a Better Reader Guide to Technical Reports 
: H. Dan Piper, Calif. Inst. of Tech. 
George Cuomo, Univ. of Arizona Frank E. Davie, Shell Oil Co., L.A. 
A Guide to Literary Study 
Leon T. Dickinson, Univ. of Missouri Poetry Primer 
Elements of Good Writing: Preserinn the Research P 4th Ed. 
A Guide for Advanced Exposition Wak ington 
Hoover H. Jordan, E. Mich. College University 


A Short Guide to Classical Mythology : 
Gordon Kirkwood, Cornell Univ. - and new in January 


. Sentence Analysis 
An Introduction to Poetry Donald Emery, Univ. of Washington 
Jacob Korg, Univ. of Washington at Seattle 
English Workbooks 
Introductory College Elements of Composition 
Hans P. Guth, San Jose oe ee College Robert H. Moore, George Washington 
1959, 236 pp., $2. University 
A Spelling Guide and 1960, 287 pp. $3.25 poper 
Falk Johnson, University of Mlinois at 4odern English Practice, 
1960, 160 1.90 Forms A and B 
Hulon Willis and Lowell Dabbs, both 
Essentials of Good English of Bakersfield College 
James Luneburg, Compton College A: 1958, B: 1960, each 820 pp., 
1959, 199 pp., $1.90 paper each $2.90 paper 


Instructor's Keys available for all of the Workbooks. 


HOLT, RINEHART and WINSTON, 383 Madison Ave., New York 17 
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Now. .. you can add this eagerly— 
awaited volume to your permanent 
bookshelf—next to his poems and 
plays... 


W. B. YEATS 


ESSAYS AND INTRODUCTIONS 


Long unavailable, this collection illumi- 
nates the philosophy which so greatly influ- 
enced Yeats’s later work. It includes “Ideas 
of Good and Evil” and “The Cutting of an 
Agate”—plus two previously unpublished ma- 
jor essays, “A General Introduction for my 
Work” and “An Introduction for my Plays.” 


“Here is the bony structure of thought on 
which Yeats built his poetry and the Irish 
literary movement, of which he was the 
founder.” —Christian Science Monitor 


“These essays show his extraordinary gift 
for being right... His is a triumph of intui- 


tion over knowledge.” —Frank O’Connor, 
New York Times Book Review 
530 pages $6.50 


Destined to become the standard work... 


THE NOVELS OF 
HENRY JAMES 


by Oscar Cargill 
The distinguished author, anthologist, 
and head of the English department at 
New York University has written a de- 
finitive study of the novels of Henry James $ 
and a complete synthesis of Jamesian 
criticism to the present. 


505 pages $7.95 


< 
< 
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The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 


RC ORCC 


What do Ahab, Hester Prynne, Huck Finn, Isabel 
Archer, Holden Caulfield, and the Joads have in 
common? 


THE DUNGEON 
OF THE HEART 


Human Isolation and the 
American Novel 


by Edwin T. Bowden 


A dominant theme of the American novel, says this 
author, critic, and teacher, is the sense of isolation 
that distinguishes its major characters. His highly 
provocative approach sheds new light on 12 important 
novels—from The Deerslayer to The Catcher in the 
Rye—and on the whole field of American literature 
and the culture that gave birth to it. 

“The scholarly scalpel has smartly isolated fictional 


isolation, and we see story-telling and story-tellers 


freshly.” —Saturday Review Syndicate 
$3.75 cloth $1.75 paper 


New biography by prize-winning biographer 
Lafcadio Hearn 


by Elizabeth Stevenson 


The first woman to win the coveted Bancroft 
Prize (for Henry Adams: A Biography), Miss 
Stevenson has now written a full-length biogra- 
} phy of one of the most tragic, romantic, and 
p little-known figures in American literature. With 
P meticulous documentation and sympathetic in- 
sight, she has drawn a remarkable portrait of the 
sensitive and restless man who was Japan’s dis- 
coverer for most of the Western world. 


362 pages $6.95 


Coming October 30! 
HUGH MacDIARMID 
Collected Poems 


The first comprehensive selection of the work 
of a major contemporary poet. 

Comparable in power to Yeats, Pound and 

Eliot, MacDiarmid has been called “the most 

erful intellectually and emotionally fertiliz- 

ing force Scotland has known since the death 

of Burns.” $6.95 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH 


An OprriciaL OrcaN or THE Nationat Councit or Teacners oF ENGLIsH 


President Executive Secretary College Section Chairman 
Haroip B. ALLEN James Squire S. Warp 
University of Minnesota University of Illinois University of Kentucky 


Editor: James E. Miller, Jr., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 


ADVISERS, 1961 


Edwin H. Cady, Indiana University; Wallace W. Douglas, Northwestern University; William 
Frost, University ‘of California (Goleta); Frederick J. Hoffman, University of California 
(Riverside); Richard M. Hosley, University of Missouri; Judson Jerome, Antioch College; 
Charlton Laird, University of Nevada; R. M. Lumiansky, Tulane University; Winifred Lyn- 
skey, Purdue University; Maynard Mack, Yale University; Jarmes M. McCrimmon, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Alan D. McKillop, Rice University; Harold C. Martin, Harvard University; 
Henry Popkin, New York University; Paul Roberts, San Jose State College; John C. Sherwood, 
University of Oregon; Rosemond Tuve, Connecticut College; Earl R. Wasserman, Jobns Hop- 
kins University; Stephen E. Whicher, Cornell University. 


Vol. 23 CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER 1961 


PusuisHinc ww Enciish Departments: William Van O’Connor 
PustisH AND Perris: Lester Hurt 
Researcu Revisitrep: Donald H. Reiman 
A For Piuratism: James Sledd 
A Repty on Pruratism: Harold B. Allen 
Lincuistics—But Nor Quire So Fast: L. M. Myers 
Apvances Lineouistics: Charles C. Fries 


Rounp Taste: Shakespeare’s Age of Kings (Louis Marder), What Are 
Colleges and Universities Doing in Written Composition? (Glenn Leg- 
gett), Grammar and Usage in a Composition/Communication Course 
(Herman A. Estrin), Fifty Years of Achievement: Literature in Univer- 
sities (Fred B. Millett), Can Rudolf Read? (W. G. Gaffney) 

Councitetter: Features of the 1961 Convention Program (Donald R. Tut- 
tle), The NCTE Research Foundation, NCTE Concerns Today (James 
R. Squire) 

Resutrat: Hopkins: Not for Burning (Walter J. Ong, S. J.), Distortion in 
“The (Complete) Scarlet Letter” (Allen Austin), The Mountain Shakes 
(William J]. Lowe), Comments on the “Decadent Novel” (Lawrence A. 
Ruff), Verse: Offshore Item (Robert Gordon) 


News ann Ipeas (Louis Leiter, Editor) 


Booxs (Robert E. Knoll and Bernice Slote, Editors), The Unity of English 
(William Riley Parker) 
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DIALOGUE WITH COLLEGE ENGLISH 


College English bears little resemblance to 
her sister publications. She is less yr 
learned than PMLA, more ically mid- 
Salk than the Hudson eview. She seeks a 

than the limited audience of 
entury Fiction, and she refuses 
to assume the critical identity of a Sewanee 


or Partisan. 

Worried that these negative distinctions of 
College English t be symptomatic of an 
intellectual anonymity which neither offends 
nor interests, we have discussed the personality 
of the with friends and co 
Does College English have an identity, an ego? 
In short, does it intrude itself cantl 
into the academic consciousness? Or does it 
sit primly in corner talking only to iuelf 

In conversations this past summer, one of 
our advisory editors said that, of all the journals 
and little magazines, College English was the 
only one with which he carried on a dial 
One of the reasons for this was the unique 

—- College English is a monthly from 
October 


through May. Its basic rhythm is 
academic. 


A little reflection pores me that our 
friend had defined the difference that dis- 
tinguishes —. English. It arrives every 
month and spea on matters with which we 
have been bone professionally and intellectually 
concerned—the meee: of a short story 
or poem, the relationship of linguistics to the 
teaching of composition, the connection be- 
tween promotion and publication. And as 
College English speaks up, its readers talk back. 

A growing number o readers have recorded 
their half of the dialogue and sent it off to 

gratifying because 


us. Such correspondence is 


it reassures us that College English is involved 
with questions which matter. Much of this 
material finds its way into the Rebuttal section, 
where it sparks further response, a continuing 


conversation. 
_ This issue of College English, hes 


carryi 
a in print with a College 
article. 
Rebuttals to be printed must be limined to 
two double-spaced typed 


of 


dashed off too hurriedly. 


Even when we are unable to publish a com- 
ment, however, we are happy to receive it. 
As long as the colloquy continues in many 
voices, we shall be content that College Eng- 
lish is addressing itself to problems of wide 


For Contributors and Readers 


College English is 
ber through May 
of Teachers of 

Street, Ch: 


lished monthly Ocro- 
y the National Council 
lish, 508 South Sixth 
inois. Subscription rate 
$4.00 per year y 55 cents. Postage 
is prepaid on all 7 a or the United States 
(and all other countries with the same 
rates). Extra postage is ch: for 
and for all other countries in the Postal Union 
at the rate of 48 cents per annual Ho 
(total $4.48). Remittances should be 
payable to the National Council of Teachers 
y Phe. money order, or bank 
to supp 
only whet the boot 


sustained in transit, when the request for the 
missing number is made during the month 
following the month of publication, and when 
the reserve stock will permit. All business 
communications regarding orders, subscriptions, 
single copies, and advertising should be ad- 
dressed to the National Council of Teachers 
of English, 508 South Sixth Street, Champaign, 
Illinois. All manuscripts and co: ndence 
about the contents of the ay are should be 
addressed to Editor, College English, oe 


of Nebraska, Second-class postage 
Danville, Illinois, and at Champaign, 


the National Council of 


yrighe, 1961, 
Te . Printed in the USA. 


Teachers of 
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Vite. 
anticipation of receiving some of this com- 
Sis , mentary, we might do well to make some 
The tone should be 
ent discussion, not 
Verval Draw! in tne vack~-alley. Rebuttals and \ 
; replies should not be private — which \ 
-. can be carried on through the mails, but should “a 
Mi be public debates that will assist readers to ul 
’ make up their minds. 
Le 
me OD ifrel¢vant points. Some are 
ill-tempered and are barely disguised attempts 
ar to carry on long-standing personal feuds. Some | 
Cae are too late, and duplicate arguments already j 
made. 
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THE COMPLETE READER 


Compiled by RICHARD S$, BEAL, Boston University, 
and JACOB KORG, University of Washington 

. . a new basic anthology of more than 200 selections, offering a 
compact and flexible variety of non-fiction prose, short stories, drama, 
and poctry. The selections have been chosen for their usefulness in 
teaching composition and as examples of a generous range of good 
writing. Four sections, representing the major literary areas, provide 
opportunities for effective comparison and contrast. The volume is 
free from elaboration and apparatus, with the exception of brief 
introductions to the four sections. A separate pamphlet, the Editors’ 
Notes, contains teaching suggestions, questions, comments on the 
stories, and bibliographical material. It is available free upon adoption 
of the Reader. 
1961 630 pp. Text list: $4.95 


THE WAYS OF THE POEM 


Edited by JOSEPHINE MILES, University of California at Berkeley 


. ++ more compact, paperback edition of Dr. Miles’ highly acclaimed 
critical anthology, THe Poem. The new anthology offers a selection 
of more than 400 poems from all centuries, all types, by more than 


100 poets—with a concise introduction to the structure, sound, and 
sense of poetry. All of the essentials for a beginning student of poetry 
are skillfully presented in brief compass. 

1961 440 pp. Paperbound Text list: $3.25 


HANDBOOK FOR BASIC COMPOSITION 


By ALBERT R. KITZHABER, Dartmouth College, 

and DONALD W. LEE, University of Houston 

- . + @ new composition text designed to motivate the student who 
finds writing a chronic barrier to good academic work. The authors 
have eliminated non-essentials, giving the fullest possible explanation 
of the basic elements of clear English. Elementary concepts and terms 
have been completely defined, and writing is viewed as a process of 
fairly distinct steps. A variety and abundance of original exercises 
cover the problems most likely to appear in a freshman composition 
course. An Instructor’s Correction Chart is available free upon adop- 
tion of the text. 


1961 464 pp. Text list: $4.50 


Write for examination copies and catalogue: Box 903 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NEW JERSEY 
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Spotlight on 
English 


Stevenson Buckler Conlin 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL: A Panorama. By Lionel Stevenson. 


. » . an informative and very usable text. . . . The arrangement of various 
chapters leads the student deftly through the history of the novel in a clear, 
understandable manner. It is an impressive work."—Richard B. Halvorson, 
Washington State University. 


539 pp. 1960 clothbound $4.00 


NOVELS IN THE MAKING. By William E. Buckler. 


“There has long been a real need for a book of this kind. This is an excellent 
collection of material that should prove of great interest to students of the 
novel and writers who work in the field of fiction. . . ."—Charles I. Glick- 
berg, Brooklyn College. 


266 pp. 1961 paperbound $1.95 


GRAMMAR FOR WRITTEN ENGLISH. By David A. Conlin. 


“. «an excellent attempt to put structural linguistics to work in the teach- 
ing of freshman composition. Less extreme in its deviation from traditional 
mmar than many other similar books, it nonetheless retains the — of 


the newer grammarians and their insights into English. . . .”"— 


ph W. 
Williams, Trinity College, Conn. 


341 pp. 1961 paperbound $2.50 
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Books for every 


teacher of English 

from CHILTON 
Attitudes Toward English The Most Common Mistakes 
Teaching , In English Usage 


By JosepH Menrsanp. How do leaders By Tuomas E. Berry. Examples of 
in American education, publishing, errors made most often by the average 
business and civic life feel about Eng- literate person—with clear explanations 


| lish teaching today? This report by the Of why the usage is incorrect. Cross- 
af on referenced index. Trade edition $2.95 


dreds of questionnaire replies. 
7 | Text edition $4.00 Journalism Today 
By Tomas E. Berry. This survey of 
How to Writ the College sully 
y co 
Entrance Examination schools. Text edition, paper $4.75 
“Writing Sample Trade edition, cloth $5.20 


By Hanotp Brav. One of the greatest 

favors a teacher can do for a college. The Mentally Disturbed Teacher 
bound student is to show him this By Josern T. Smiter. How mentally 
invaluable guide to writing under pres- disturbed teachers can be recognized 


sure. Trade edition $1.95 and helped, and their pupils protected. 
With many revealing case histories. 
English for N , ; Trade edition $5.00 


By Katuixen D. Fuovr. An adult edu- Sound and Spelling in English 


cation classroom text that introduces By Rosert A. Haxx, Jn., Professor of 
the immigrant both to the English lan- | inguistics, Cornell University. The re- 
guage and to common American living lation of spelling to sound, and pho- 
situations. Text edition $2.50 memes and graphemes in English. 

Text edition $1.00 


Examination copies gladly supplied for your evaluation, billed on approval 
at your regular institutional discount 


CHILTON BOOKS, A Division of Chilton Company 
Chestnut at 56th Street Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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Recent titles from Odyssey... 


The Order of Poetry: An Introduction 


by Edward A. Bloom, Charles H. Philbrick II, 
and Elmer A. Blistein 
This incisive text is for students approaching the ay poetry without ade- 
quate knowledge of its techniques and principles. The book will be found useful 
in a variety of courses, freshman and upper class. 


184 pages 


$1.50 paperback 


A Wuthering Heights Handbook 
by Richard Lettis and William E. Morris 


Since the research paper is generally assigned during the second semester, a 
semester often Saclek ss the introduction to literature, this research text should 
be particularly appropriate. It is equally useful for sophomore literature courses 
aud novels courses. In addition to the selections themselves and topics for papers 
and discussion, the book includes a genealogical chart of characters, notes on the 
critics, and a selected check list of critical writings on Wuthering Heights. 


256 pages $1.95 paperback 


New Preface to Writing, Series One, Two, and Three 
by Harlan W. Hamilton 


In these manual-workbooks the instruction on the essentials of grammar and ef- 
fective communication is integrated with abundant exercises and tests. The in- 
structional material is the same in each series; exercises and tests are different. 
In a separate booklet there are 6 over-all tests and a final examination. Keyed 
teachers’ editions are available. 

$1.50 paperback 


Word Resources, Revised Edition 
by Frieda Radke 


In this revision and ion the author presents and defines 3,350 words. Each 
block of discussion is thoroughly motivated and is followed by extensive practice 
exercises, of which there are 240. Separate answer booklets are available. (The 
1955, clothbound edition, 254 pages $3.90, remains available.) 


7’ by 10” 232pages $240 paperback 


Each series 208 pages 


The Odyssey Press, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
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SINCLAIR LEWIS: An American Life 


By MARK SCHORER, University of California, Berkeley. Avail- 
able in October, 1961. 


An excellent account of Sinclair Lewis’s life. The approach is not literary or 
critical; it treats Lewis’s books and other writings as events in his life, and 
events that helped to form his character. The book does attempt to locate Lewis 
in the American literary scene, contrasting and comparing him with his con- 
temporaries—writers he actually knew and who naturally fit into the framework 
of a Lewis biography. “One of the outstanding biographies of our time.”—John 
Mason Brown. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE: A College Survey 


By CLARENCE A. BROWN, Marquette University; and JOHN 
T. FLANAGAN, University of Illinois. 853 pages, $7.95. 


This anthology of American literature for undergraduate courses is chronologi- 
cally organized with selections determined by their literary merit rather than for 
their historical or socio-economic values. Covering American literature from the 
early 17th Century to the mid-20th Century, the text places special emphasis on 
major writers although representative minor writers are also included. 


STORIES FROM SIX AUTHORS 


By WILLIAM E. BUCKLER, New York University; and 
ARNOLD B. SKLARE, Pace College. 528 pages, $3.95. 


“. . . the selections . .. are excellent not only in intrinsic qualities, but in the 
variety.” 
PROFESSOR ROLAND D. CARTER, 
University of Chattanooga 
Three British masters, Graham Greene, James Joyce, and Joseph Conrad are 
represented with three equally distinguished American authors, William Faulkner, 
Robert Penn Warren, and Henry James. 


TECHNICAL REPORT WRITING: Second Edition 


By FRED H. RHODES, Cornell University. 168 pages, $5.50. 
A thorough up-dating of a standard reference in the field of Technical writing. 
The book covers the organization, form, and style of technical reports, both written 
and oral. It includes the applications of some of the simpler principles of sta- 
tistics in the analysis and interpretation of experimental data. It is unique and 
thorough in the treatment of technical report writing in patent actions and in 
the discussion of graphical presentation of data. 


We Ba 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 
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Design for Thinking 


A FIRST BOOK IN SEMANTICS 
Albert Upton 


How the semantic discipline, as compared with formal 
grammar and linguistics, can enhance the ability to solve 
problems is set forth in this book. In experimental form 
the book has been used for many years as a freshman 
college text with remarkable success. $5.00 


Byron: A Critical Study 
Andrew Rutherford 


Referring to his life ox for illumination of critical 
changes in his style outlook, the book assesses 
Byron’s poetic successes, near-successes, and failures. 

is a full examination of the ottava rima satires, 
and of the series of romantic works for which he was 
famous in his own day. $5.00 


Drama and Religion in 
The English Mystery Plays 


A RE-EVALUATION 


Eleanor Prosser 


This imaginative study convincingly demonstrates the 
dramatic craftsmanship and even occasional genius of 
the English esters plays. Five ps of plays are com- 
pared in terms of unity of effect, plot structure, and 
characterization, and a line-by-line analysis is made of 
the cycle dealing with the repentance theme. $5.00 


Order from your bookstore, please 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Especially Recommended 


Myth and Method — Modern Theories of Fiction 


Edited by James E. Miller, Jr. 


Provides a fine panorama of modern fiction criticism from its beginnings 
in the late nineteenth century, through the period of emphasis on analysis 
of technique, to the present day’s increasingly complex and comprehensive 
quest for myth and archetype. 


Artists and Theories: Essays by Henry James, Joseph Conrad, and Eliza- 
beth Bowen. 

Craft and Technique: Essays by P Lubbock, Robert Humphrey, and 

Openings and Extensions: Essays by E. M. Forster, Richard Chase, and 


No p Frye. 
x, 158 pages, preface, selected bibliography A Bison Book Original $1.00 


Poems from the Old English 


Translated with an introduction by Burton Raffel 
Foreword by Robert P. Creed 


Among the twen esented are “Caedmon's “The Battle 

of Brunanburh,” e Seatarer,” “The Dream of the Rood,” “Wulf and 

Eadwacer,” “The Wanderer,” and “A Woman's Message.” “These poems can 

and will be read and judged for themselves, for the precise shapes they give 

to sound, for the fine excitement which is their rhythm. We have not had 

og Po me ‘from the Old English’ which can make such a claim.” 
. P. Cre 


xii, 94 pages A Bison Book Original $1.00 


Bison Books are the quality University of eae 
paperbounds published by Nebraska Pres: 


Lincoln 
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New and Reeent ACC Publications 


for introductory courses... 
WORDS IN CONTEXT: A Vocabulary Builder 
By A. A. DeVitis and J. R. Warner 
This new workbook presents words in the context of sixteen outstanding 
essays by such authors as Jacques Barzun, John Milton, Thomas He 


Huxley, and others. Ample and varied tear-out exercises are provided. 
360 pp., paperbound 


RHETORIC FOR EXPOSITION 
By Roger D. Chittick and Robert D. Stevick 


Controlled Research Materials Texts 


AMERICAN CATHOLICISM AND THE INTELLECTUAL IDEAL 
Edited by Francis L. Christ and Gerard E. Sherry 


An unusually wide variety of both Catholic and non-Catholic documents 
and commentaries are gathered together in this text which explores full 
the historical and contemporary dimensions of the intell ideal 

the standing of American Roman Catholics in relation to it. 

818 pp., paperbound 


ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA: A Battle of Styles 
Edited by William A. Coles and Henry Hope Reed, Jr. 
This CRM provides major statements on the aims of architecture from 
ancient to modern times, and then proceeds to a concrete examination 


of five controversial examples of American architecture. 
412 pp., illus., paperbound 


MACHINES AND THE MAN: A Sourcebook on Automation 
Edited by Robert P. Weeks 
Literary and non-literary selections are compiled in this new text to 
describe clearly and provacatively the push-button world we are enter- 
ing and to debate its perils and promises. 334 pp., paperbound 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
34 West 33rd Street | New York 1, New York 
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COLLEGE 


Volume 23 


October 1961 


ENGLISH 


Number 1 


Publishing and Professionalism in English 
Departments 


Van O'Connor 


Some of you will have read a strange 
ece by Jacques Barzun “The Cults of 
Research’ and ‘Creativity’” in a recent 
Harpers. Generally the article is an 
attack on “research.” At one point in 
his article, Barzun asks, “Why does re- 
search bring so much prestige?” Let us 
assume with him that it does carry some 
prestige. (It also, as in this case, en- 
courages ridicule from some quarters. ) 
He says of the researcher: “Even if 
his subject is pure humanistic scholar- 
ship, he is ‘in research’ and can find 
admirers. Though only the little money 
of university advancement will reward 
his labors, this, coupled with the satis- 
faction or prestige, suffices to keep the 
system going and to multiply the prod- 
ucts of research.” In other. words, Mr. 
Barzun asks why scholars pursue re- 
search, and he answers, because they 
love ag 3 (even in small amounts) and 
prestige. I prefer the more traditional 
and less cynical answers. Why does a 
scholar learning? The traditional 
answer is that learning engages him at 
some deep level of his being, and, as 
we used to say, he wishes to contribute 


Mr. O’Connor, who now teaches English at 
the University of California (Davis), is general 
editor of the series of textbooks on American 
Literary Forms published by T. ¥. Crowell. 
He is the author of books on Wallace Stevens 
and William Faulkner. This paper was read at 
er meeting in Chicago, November 
I 


to the sum total of human knowledge. 
The poet or fiction writer—Mr. Barzun’s 
creative types—also want to add to our 
understanding and to amuse or entertain 
us. If scholars and writers earn prestige, 
they deserve it. Presumably there are 
still many scholars or writers who would 
be uneasy or ashamed of prestige which 
they felt was factitious or unearned. 

I want to make a plea for research, 
for the productive scholar, and for the 
writer. | am aware that we are con- 
fronted by students in greater and great- 
er numbers and that they have to be 
taught. I don’t think this can be made 
ed of an equation that says Huge 

umbers of Students Means Research 
Has to Stop. 

We hear about deans who are indif- 
ferent to quality, and who measure pub- 
lications by the yard or weigh them by 
the pound. There are fools in all pro- 
fessions. No administrator with any 
sense is going to ask a teacher to pro- 
duce a quarter of a mile of copy or 
three and a half pounds of scholarshi 
in a given period of time. All of us, 

could point to scholars who 
over a lifetime wrote relatively little 
but who wrote well, and enlarged their 
fields. In history, a of 
this kind was Frederick Jackson Turner. 
In English literature, I think of Fred- 
erick Prescott who wrote a brilliant 
little book on chology and 3 
And there is 
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titled The Meaning of Shakespeare b 
Harold C. Goddard that is filled wit 
dard published very little. 


Those among us who tell anecdotes 
about foolish requirements or who in 
one way or another rationalize non- 
productivity are dodg..g the real issue 
—the inherent importance of scholarly 
writing. An experience that can hap 
to a middle-aged scholar like myself is 
to have a young wife say, “My husband 
hasn’t published anything yet. The rea- 
son he hasn't is that he’s devoted to his 
teaching and students.” If I were ruth- 
lessly honest—I’m not—I would say to 
the young wife, “My dear, if your 
husband is as unproductive as you say, 
he is (1) suffering from a writing bloc 
(2) lazy, or (3) incompetent.” 


Sometimes, alas, the defense of he- 
doesn’t-publish-but-he-is-devoted-to-his- 
teachin comes in faculty meetin 
increases, tenure, or possible promotion. 
Usually the defense goes like this: It’s 
true, John Jones doesn’t do any research 
and never. publishes, but he is a fine 
teacher. The conjunction but is usually 
intended to mean therefore—he doesn't 
do any research and never publishes, 
therefore he is a fine teacher. 


This assumption that the 
tive scholar is a better teacher, use 
somehow a more wholesome in the 
classroom, is an old chestnut. It reminds 
me of the similar chestnut: “All fat men 
are happy: The truth probably is that 
relatively few fat men are happy, and 
the chestnut about nonproductive schol- 
ars being fine teachers is probably 
equally untrue. That there are occasional 
teachers who are unproductive 
should of course be admitted. It should 
also be said that many of these are 
both lazy and irresponsible. 
In using the term productive scholar 
I have in mind three kinds of writers, 
(1) the poet, dramatist or fiction writer, 
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(2) the critic, and (3) the research 
scholar. The critic and the scholar are 
not always separable, and sometimes the 
creative writer takes a turn at writing 
criticism—but for our present purposes 
we can consider each to be separate. 
They are the three productive types 
currently found in English departments. 
Each of them looks at literature through 
truly professional eyes. They are ini- 
tiates, or, in Stephen Crane’s term, they 
are interpreters. You will remember the 
ending of “The Open Boat”: 
It seemed that instantly the beach was 
pulated with men with blankets, 
clothes, and flasks, and women with cof- 
fee and all the remedies sacred to 
their minds. The welcome of the land to 
the men from the sea was warm and gen- 
erous; but a still and dripping shape was 
carried slowly up the beach, and the 
land’s welcome for it could only be the 
different and sinister hospitality of the 
grave. 
When it came night, the white waves 
d to and fro in the moonlight, and 
the wind b. t the sound of the great 
sea’s voice to the men on the shore, and 
they felt that they could then be inter- 
preters. 

What, in general, has been the schol- 
ar’s contribution? As we all know, he 
filled us in on the tustorical background, 
Chaucer’s England, Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land, Franklin’s America, and Mark 
Twain’s Hannibal. Race-moment-milieu, 
Hippolyte Taine called it. A few scholars 
studied literary conventions, or the na- 
ture of the physical theatre, or, more 
recently, the audience. The scholars have 
also edited texts, for example, Langland’s 
A, B, or C versions, or, more recently, 
Emily Dickinson’s. The scholars were, 
by and large, pretty at diggin up 
facts, but having dug out significant 
facts about major and minor figures, and 
having written up the milieu of so-and-so 
or so-and-so, to scratch 
around, looking for insignificant facts. 

About this time, just prior to World 
War Il, the New Critics began lobbing 
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some unpleasant smelling bombs inside 
the scholarly compounds. I remember 
that Allen Tate, bless him, chose Prince- 
ton to say this: “Scholars call English 
literature a corpus because they are pre- 
paring it for burial.” There was —_ 
truth in the quip to make it sting. 
an English department bought up Mr. 
Tate’s option and made him a professor. 
If such things were going to be said 
they had best be said privately. Or, as 
we also say, “If you can’t t ’em, 
join ’em.” scholars, after the War, 
to let the critic share the texts, 
and the jobs. (We have young critics 
now who are just as tic as an 
of their scholasky elders.) After a while 
the two groups began to get along, and 
even raided each other’s territory. The 
critic found it might be useful to know 
—— about books of rhetoric 
studied seventeenth-cen 
and schol found it useful (not to 
say exhilarating) to know or ask not 
merely what was Melville’s source for 
Billy Budd but what was going on in 
the story itself. In other words, the 
shotgun marriage proved a satisfactory 
and possibly a happy union. 

But life moves. Tempus flees. And 
there is a new emerging on the 
young writers, dramatists, fiction 
writers. They can’t make a living as 
writers. They can as teachers. Some are 
shrewd enough to take Ph.D.’s, to get 
the union card. Then they can write 
their novels or poems and tell their 
disapproving colleague who is a spe- 
cialist in seventeenth-century church rec- 
ords to take a long running jmp into 
the next churchyard. The older gener- 
ations of scholars and the critics will be 
well advised not to fight this group. Aft- 
er all, it would be foolish to insist that 
the only valuable, good writers, like 
Indians, are the dead ones. Henry James 
taught a lot of English professors, schol- 
ars and critics alike, how to look at 
fiction, just as Coleridge had taught 


them how to examine a poem or a play. 
Why should we assume the et 
writer in 1960 has no place in an Eng- 
lish department? Most likely he’ll have 
a great many valuable oe to say, 
not merely to his students but to his 
colleagues. 
These 
and the ima 


the scholars, the critics, 
tive writers—should not 


quarrel with each other. No single one 
of them knows, or is likel 
everything about literature 


to know, 
t he could, 
with - t, know. And they may forget 
they have one important thing in com- 
mon, professionalism. 

Ernest Hemingway in A Farewell to 
Arms says that if te go to ih 
doctor and he decides you n an 
operation he will recommend a good 
surgeon. If you are unfortunate and go 
to a messy doctor he will recommend 
am doctor to rate on you. It 
is a matter: 
whether he is a doctor or a scholar, 
recognizes professional competence—and 
incompetence—when he sees it. 

The English scholar’s field, or sup- 
op field, of competence is literature. 
f he never uncovers a new fact (of the 
sort that is publishable) or never per- 
ceives a theme in a or work of 
fiction hitherto undetected he can, at 
best, have only a hand-me-down set of 
responses to a work of literature. What 
would we think of a professor of physics 
who never made even a slight contri- 
bution to physics, or a professor of 
chemistry who made no contribution 
whatsoever to aa What would 
we say to the wife of a ied of 
surgery who would say, “ 
has never written anything. The reason 
is he’s devoted to his students.” Pray 
God that the professor of surgery is 
in animal husbandry. But pity the poor 
cows! 

Not very many years ago, instructors 
and <4 were guf- 
fawing about the claims of Schools of 
Education that teachers teach children, 
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not a subject matter. Yet here we are, 
deep in the P. S. (Post-Sputnik) era, 
tolerating this chatter about _— so 
devoted to students that our subject 
will have to fend for itself. Encouraging 
the nonproductive staff member on the 
college fevel seems to me both un 

fessional and dangerously irresponsible. 

The study and teaching of literature 
enables a scholar and teacher to descend 
deeply into the wells of human i- 
ence—to live through his nights in 
Crane’s open boat. He must understand 
the historical context of a work of 
literature, the lite conventions at 
work, and the quality of a writer’s 
mind. He must be a disinterested, free, 
trained and mature intelligence. He must 
come at matters assured of his own 
professional competence or as assured as 
one can be in an uncertain world. He 
should take his job at least as seriously 
as the chemist who is trying to isolate 
certain antibodies. If he es it an 
less seriously, he will soon find that 
there are plenty of “specialists” ready 
and eager not merely to single him out 
but to do-him-in unpro- 
fessionalism. 

Let me not seem to imply that all has 
been radiantly healthy in English depart- 
ments for the past twenty-five or dicey 
years. All of us know the antediluvian 

the Andrew Dinosaurs and the 


hock Pleistocenes of scholarship. The 
regret the appearance of the twenti 


century and bemoan everything that 
happens in it. It is this that has 
allowed—made _ inevitable—the prolifer- 
ation of humanities and general studies 
agers of the bologna sausage variety. 

me of these programs are all right. 
My point is that if English departments 
had done their job there wouldn’t have 
been a need for these pro Com- 
mitted to a single discipline, a single 
type of scholarship, the antediluvian 
ty Pes refused to admit the need for any 

evelopment of the discipline. In short, 
these are the ones who fought criticism 
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when it is suggested that poets an 
are to know 
a great deal about literature. 

But let us not be side-tracked. These 
antediluvian have a discipline and 
have been devoted to it. This new type— 
the man-who-loves-his-student-so-much- 
he-can’t-find-time-to-think-or-work-on- 
a-professional-level—is the current dan- 
ger. In an increasi and militantly 
Se world he is asking that the 

glish teacher and scholar retire from 
the fray. 

And the intellectual life is a fray, a 
contest between a changing world and 
intelligence. We can’t go back to Ger- 
trude Stein’s youth when A fact was a 
fact, was a fact, was a fact. A fact never 
was a fact. It was a thing seen in its 
own thinginess, but what was seen also 
depended upon the atmosphere and the 

rspective and the eyes of the viewer. 

hat is the be it always has been, the 
thing seen and the ways in which it 
is seen. A work of literature is seen by 
the scholar, the linguist, the critic, 
steeped, say, in a study of literary 
nae, and the novelist who from ex- 
perience knows how, say, to create 
Gothic effects. They know, as profes- 
sionals, various significant things about 
a work of literature. 

Having a d in print, 
peers. Our colleagues, being what they 
are, single out incompetence quickly, 
and single out competence too. If 
latter is not always lauded, it is at 
least silently accepted. All of us, I be- 
lieve, should appear in print if only so 
that our colleagues may have an oppor- 
tunity to judge our competence. 

Some of you will say there are not 
enough magazines or publishers to print 
all junk that a 
would call for. Admittedly, there would 
be a great deal of junk, and more mag- 
azines. There is plenty of junk now, 
and there would more, much more. 
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But the work singled out, and 
the bad is labelled for what it is. This 
knowledge is carried into the classroom. 

We have a simple choice in these 
years of the Great Flood. Either we 
shall continue to be professional in the 
older and newer senses of professional, 
or we shall choose to be unprofessional, 
that is to say, amateurs, and that is to 
say, frequently incompetent. None of 
us can honestly say that we believe that 


the young men being granted Ph.D.’s in 


physics or chemistry or psychology or 
sociology are being actively encouraged 
to be unproductive. They are, as we 
know, being encouraged to be produc- 
tive, to do good work, excellent work, 
first-rate work, in research and in the 
classroom; for we all know in our heart 
of hearts that the latter, the classroom, 
depends on the former, the research. 
That it is otherwise is not even an 


arguable point. 


Publish and Perish 


Lester Hurt 


The other day I happened to hear 
a senior professor of our faculty not 


too politely i a 
member of the English sate 


oun 
ent for 
his failure to publish. As a scholar him- 
self, as a professor who exercises con- 
siderable power in the college hierarchy, 
and as a man who is concerned about 
the standards and reputation of the in- 
stitution, the senior professor was per- 
haps within his rights to call his younger 
colleague to task. Indee:', as I listened, 
my own withers were not entirely un- 
wrung; I ruefully had to confess to 
myself that I, too, had spent too much 
time with beer and Beethoven, too many 
hours with tennis and Toynbee, too 
many evenings with students and Scho- 
penhauer, while neglecting to write up 
and send on the rounds my observations 
about water symbolism in the novels of 
William Faulkner—a subject well known 
to the students in my course in the 


Mr. Hurt, State University College of Educa- 
tion (Cortland, N. Y.), worked for the federal 
government in Washington and served four 
years in the army before starting upon his 
academic career. He writes: “1 bave no publi- 
cation record—for reasons made clear in the 


modern novel but not yet decently 
embalmed in the pages of the scholarly 
journals, to the public credit of my 
chairman, the university which granted 
my doctorate, and the college which 
pays my salary. 

But then as I defensively began to 
rationalize my shortcomings in public 
scholarship I was suddenly seized by 
the idea that rather than excuse my 
conduct and that of my young colleague, 
I ought to proclaim it. By our graduate 
advisors, by our deans, and by our chair- 
men we have been made aware of our 
sacred duty to do research and to publish 
the results thereof. I think that we now 
ought to raise the question of our duty 
not to publish. 

I am not talking about the fact, recog- 
nized by all but administration offici 
that there simply are not enough pro- 
fessional publications to receive the 
outpouring erudition of all the facul 
members of all the colleges whose ad- 
ministrations pant for the printed word. 
Assume, if you will, the happy land in 
which the scholarly journals proliferate 
and grow thick, where there is a place 
for every man’s article, and where every 
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article is but the prologue to promotion 
and fame. Then are, my colleagues, 
beware! Such a land is a glittering 
academic Vanity Fair and there 7: 
cially must Good Teacher gird up hi 
loins and resolutely proclaim his duty 
not to publish. 

Neither am I talking about those pro- 
fessors whose teaching duties consist of 
six to nine hours of graduate seminars. 
As specialists and uate professors 
their duty to research and publication 
is clear and present. 

I am talking about the majority of us 
who teach preponderantly undergraduate 
courses, who carry a load of twelve to 
fifteen hours, and who are, as often as 
not, involved in one or more extra- 
curricular activities on campus. It would 
be nice of course if we could get that 
article into print. But unless we are 
among those who believe that our pro- 
fession would be perfect were it not for 
the students, perhaps we ought to ask 
seriously where our first duty lies. To 
my mind, our first clear duty is to the 
students whom we meet in c three 
times a week and, one hopes, as indi- 
viduals, not only across the conference 
desk but socially and informally as often 
as possible. 

The best education still consists of 
Mark Hopkins on one end of the log 
and the student on the other; and the 
student deserves a full-face view of 
Mark—which he cannot have if Mark’s 
left eye is on his file of index cards and 
his inner eye, here eschewing the bliss 
of solitude, is firmly fixed on the pres- 
tige of publication. For the log— 
ends of it—floats precariously in time, 
and no man, however stout of heart or, 
with adequate black coffee, unwinki 
of eye, do everything. 
man can serve two masters, for he 
will be tempted to serve the one who 
ushers him on the way to promotion 
and pay and to neglect the other who 
causes him to swear between his teeth 
and to write caustically in margins. 
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Now if the undergraduate professor’s 
first duty is to his students, as I take it to 
be, we ought to inquire closely into 
the nature of that duty. I believe that 
the teacher’s first duty to his students is 
to be a learned man, to be himself edu- 
cated. And this is the crux of the whole 
matter. It is important that 
the teacher of literature be a learned 
man. If he is to teach his material at all 
he must, by the nature of the beast, 
have a wider education than, say, his 
friend the professor of physics. And by 
the harsh limitations of time there is a 
conflict between writing and publication 
on the one hand and a continuing edu- 
cation on the other. 

Let us look first at the teaching. The 
English teacher, if he is to be successful 
in his teaching, simply has to know a 
great deal more about a great many more 
things than he ever learned in graduate 
school. In the first place, most teachers 
of undergraduates teach more than the 
narrow area of their Ph.D. — - 
And let us not kid ourselves ut the 
level of our uate school training; 
if we are to become competent 
in periods and areas other than our 
speciality we must do so after the degree 
has been completed. One reason so many 
undergraduates heartily detest literature 
is that the survey courses are often so 
wretchedly taught, and they are often so 
taught because the teacher simply does 
not know enough about English, or 
American, literature—outside his own 

ial field. I know of one Ph.D. in 
glish who, in a survey course, glossed 
John Donne’s “stiff twin compasses” as 
instruments useful for finding directions 
in the woods and at sea! Too many of 
us are equally at sea outside our i 
areas. e world of literature is broad 
beyond all measure, and Ro 
tainly need the specialist for scho i 
general scholar, who, while he may 
never write, can offer his students and 
his college community the considerable 
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benefits of a wide, comprehensive knowl- 
edge. The professor who boasts that he 
never reads anything later than the fif- 
teenth century may be valuable in the 
advanced seminars of the graduate di- 
vision of a large university, but he is 
a pious fraud in the classrooms of the 
average undergraduate college—even if 
he has written twenty articles and a 
book on the great vowel movement! 
Let us quietly and humbly spend our 
time filling in the blank ts in our 
education in English and American liter- 
ature, after which, if we will, we may 
give ourselves up to that last infirmity 
of noble minds. 

But it is not enough that the teacher 
of English be thoroughly educated in 
literature; he ought to be generally 
learned. Most of us are too ignorant; 
we do not know enough history to 
teach Caleb Williams or War and Peace; 
we do not know enough psychol to 
teach Sons and Lovers; we do not know 
enough philosophy to teach The Magic 


Mountain. I am constantly oy at 


the ignorance of myself and my col- 
leagues in areas in which we ought to 
have considerable knowledge if we are 
clearly and accurately to elucidate the 
works of literature which we offer our 
students. I sometimes teach a course in 
the nineteenth-cen English novel, 
and the plain truth is that I do not 
presently know enough about economic 
conditions and the trade union move- 
ment in nineteenth-cen England to 
do the kind of job that I ought to 
do with, say, Dickens’ Hard Times or 
Kingsley’s Alton Locke. I claim pardon 
only in view of my good intentions: I 
now have four or five books dealing 
with the period on my desk. And while 
they will extend my education and make 
me a better teacher of literature, the 
time I spend in reading them will not 
be spent in writing a paper on the water 
symbolism in William Faulkner’s novels. 
No solid object—not even an English 


professor’s mind—can be in two separate 
and distinct places at the same time. 

The next time I teach a course in 
the modern novel I should like to in- 
clude Thomas Mann’s The Magic Moun- 
tain, to which I have already referred. 
To teach this novel will require either 
that I spend at least a couple of weeks, 
probably more, digging into the source 
and nature of the philosophical ideas 
there dramatized or that I requisition the 
business office for an extra coating of 
brass. And most of us have enough brass 
already; what we need is more educa- 
tion. So I shall dig into the necessary 
volumes, in such time as I can rescue 
from conferences and term papers, and 
let the symbolic water stagnant a 
little longer. 

And there’s a course I do occasionally 
in the American novel of the twenties 
and thirties. Well, I’ve read some history 
(and had some personal rience) in 
the period, and I’ve hens couple of 
courses in political and economic theory, 
but I'd be a damned fraud to pretend 
to any real com ce beyond the 
novels, per se—if there is any such thi 
as any kind of literature per se. It 
wouldn’t be hard to find a half dozen or 
so books which would really help me in 
my exegesis of Dos Passos’ novels. But 
by now tadpoles are wiggling in the 
water. 

Like any other literate man, I have 
had hopes of extending my education 
beyond the limits of my native tongue. 
Unfortunately, like too mye Og us, my 

ge study in college, while all very 
well for ing the qualifying exami- 
nations for the was of little value 
in the actual use of French and German. 
Skipping for the moment the obvious 
duty of any educated man to be 
competent in a couple of languages, it is 
enough to say that there are many mod- 
ern novels in French and German that, 
by decent professional standards, I ought 
to read; and a few hours of study a 
week for a year would bring my 
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man and French up to snuff. But the 
time spent in developing my linguistic 
ability cannot be devoted to writing 
that article on Faulkner’s water sym- 
bolism. 

But the teaching is not all of it and 
the teacher’s business is not ended when 
he leaves the classroom or finishes read- 
ing the last theme of the week. By the 
nature of the material in which he traf- 
fics, dealing dramatically, as it does, 
with the very heart stuff of human ex- 
perience, from Lear and Oe6edipus to 
Archy the Cockroach, the teacher of 
literature is more likely than his col- 
leagues to be drawn into a close and 
extra-academic relationship with his stu- 
dents. The calls which they will make 
upon his learning and his understanding 
will not be satisfied by his vertical schol- 
— in the variant verb forms in 
Troilus and Cressida. And their demands 
upon his time cannot really be met by 
the excuse of an article to prepare—not 
if the teacher cares more bon: people 
than about publication and promotion. 

This is not an appeal to Come Back, 
Mr. Chips, but who ‘can deny that the 
English teacher has a stronger responsi- 
bility for the whole cultural development 
of his students than do any of his col- 
leagues? The professor of economics 
may be totally ignorant of painting and 
few eyebrows will be raised. But what 
English teacher would not be embar- 
rassed for a colleague who could not 
distinguish between, say, Braque and 
Picasso, or who did not understand the 
relationship between the Ash Can school 
of painters and the literary Naturalists— 
to use an easy example? Because I un- 
fortunately grew up musically illiterate, 
I am often embarrassed when my stu- 
dents want to talk music with me. I 
feel as bound to the formation and cor- 
rection of their taste in music as in 
literature. I am not now as com 
in this field as I ought to be. But I 
am trying. An hour’s listening a day, 
with the necessary study, is helping to 


remedy my sh i not to men- 
tion giving me considerable pleasure. 
But how can I listen to Mozart while 
writing that article? 

I ought to know more history than 
I do. I ought to know more about eco- 
nomics. It wouldn’t hurt me if I could 
manage to educate myself in science. 
The other day I picked up a freshman 
text in mathematics and I was fascinated 
at an attempt in the introduction to de- 
fine the nature of mathematics. What 
intrigued me was that the statement 
could have been transposed, altering 
hardly a word, to the introduction of a 
text in literature and used as a definition 
re I do not have to tell my 

t 


of 
readers that there is, deep down, a com- 


mon principle which li literature, the 
visual arts, music and mathematics into 


a single unity. I should like for my 
students to have at least a glimmering 
of this concept. I need only the time to 
continue my own study of literature, 
art, music and mathematics until I un- 
derstand the principle well enough to 
try to explain it to the students. Who 
knows, a great work may be possible 
here. If the poor, confused sopho- 
more, bedeviled by separate and distinct 
courses, could 4 be made to under- 
stand that all the separate ae 
forced upon him actually are of a 
a grand in which 

is soul may find, if not salvation, at 
least understanding and perha ce! 
Or is it more row Herr rn ew of 
my colleagues be exposed to my thoughts 
on Faulkner’s water symbolism? 

And did I mention earlier the matter 
of extracurricular activities? A multitude 
of such activities is officially sponsored 
by the college, and the teacher’s par- 
ticipation in them is recognized, if not 
rewarded. Teaching credit is given for 
some of the more time-consuming . 
chores—usually three hours credit for 
any job which requires the equivalent 
of six hours of work and energy. But I 
do not complain about this; nobody 
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forces us to be advisors to ne 
magazines, and yearbooks. I do quarrel 
with the idea that on top of all this 
we'd better knock off ee or four 
articles a year and a book during the 
Sabbatical. 

The official extracurricular activities 
are of course only a part of the tale. A 
college ought to be a community of 
scholars, and, as T. V. Smith has said, 
the students are members of the com- 
munity as junior scholars. If this is so, 
then by any definition of the word 
“community” we have not fulfilled our 
obligation when we walk out of the 
classroom. A couple of years ago several 
students asked me if I would guide them 
in an informal course of reading in 
philosophy and permit them to gather 
once a week in my home to discuss 
what they had read—they’d bring the 
beer. So rare a thirst for learning could 
not but excite the weariest and most 
disillusioned pedagogue. To respond to 
such an innocent outburst of intellectual 
curiosity with anything but enthusiastic 
acceptance and itive encouragement 
would be more ah treason to the pro- 
fession. It would be treason to the hu- 
man race. And I knew that the weekly 
sessions could be exciting fun. The only 
catch was that I couldn’t figure any way 
to find the time to do the minimum 
study necessary to prepare myself for 
the elemen Plato 
and Aristotle, Kant and Hegel—not to 
mention the one evening in every seven 
which would be filled as long as their 
fire lasted, which would be as long as 
I could add fuel to it. That is, I couldn’t 
find the time for this unexpected ac- 
tivity and for my paper on the Sacred 
Water as well. It is perhaps a pity you 
won't be reading my article next month, 
but we had a fine time. The students 
learned something, I learned a lot, and 
we are al! better off. And some of these 
students are now teaching in New York 
public schools, and they tell me that 
they still read a little philosophy and 
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even drop the name of Socrates occa- 
sionally in the classroom. 

I would end this avowal of our duty 
not to publish by returning to my orig- 
inal point: the English teacher ought 
to be a learned man. The teacher of 
undergraduates must be more widely 
read than the graduate professor, the 
research jalist. We do not know 
enough. Many of our colleagues are so 
politically ignorant as to be absolute 
menaces in the midst of inquiring stu- 
dents. How many of us really know 
anything about anthropology? Or phys- 
ics? Or biology? We make jokes about 
our inadequacies in mathematics (and 
how many good mathematicians know 
nothing about literature, or, too often, 
anything but math?). And how often 
are our cultivated sneers at professional 
education merely a reflection of our 
iguanas of education? One of the best 
things an English professor who has 
finally found the time to write that 
article could do would be to forget it 
and read a good history of education. 
It wouldn’t hurt him to read a couple 
of good books on educational theory— 
and there are some good ones. 

We ought to know more about psy- 
chology than we do. Not only could 
we do a more competent job in teaching 
literature, but we might be better pre- 

ed to counsel intelligently the not 
insignificant number of students who 
seem to prefer to bring their troubles 
to English professors than to expose 
their naked frailties to the sharp eyes 
of the professional counselors. 

We ought to know at least as much 
about history, sociology and economics 
as the student working for an M.A. 
degree in these areas. And there are 
fields beyond Academe that are not 
unworthy of our efforts. The teacher 
who knows nothing about sports, for 
example, is cut off from one of the im- 
portant areas of American culture. The 
man who is ignorant of Hank Aaron 
and Floyd Patterson and Jimmy Brown 
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and Ted Williams (that sterling per- 
fectionist) is first cousin to the man 
who never heard of Shakespeare and 
Leonardo and William Faulkner. 

The Ph.D. degree, save for the 
cialists, ought not to be the divi beaed 
from which the = can plummet 
into the depths of his speciality, never 
to be seen in except by a few of 
his fellows cavorting in the same depths. 


Research 
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It ought rather to be a door opening 
into wider fields of knowledge. The 
undergraduate teacher, especially the 
English teacher, ought to devote his 
time more to the plain dame of con- 
tinuing education and less to the Siren 
Publication. 

The colleges are full of learned igno- 
ramuses. 


Revisited 


Scholarship and the Fine Art of Teaching 
Donacp H. REIMAN 


It encourages a yo instructor in 
a highly competitive partment _of 


English to read in journals —s 
for the National Council of Teachers o: 


lish and the Modern Language As- 
sociation that the doctrine of “publish 
or perish” is coming under the fire of 
men higher up in the profession; it 
gratifies him even more to note that the 
provost of one of America’s largest and 
most publication-minded universities has 
iven of his time to preach among the 
intellectual laity the dangers of emic 
research. To one who studied at a lib- 
eral arts college where a heavy class 
load made scholarly publication by the 
faculty rather the exception than the 
rule, it is, moreover, pleasant to be as- 
sured that those who seek promotion 
by engaging in research are poorer 
teachers for it. But, after I have soothed 
my fears and salved my ego, I wonder 
if the problem is as simple as some have 
made it appear. 


An instructor at Duke, Mr. Reiman took bis 
degrees at Wooster (1956) and Illinois (1957, 
1960). This summer be worked with 
Shelley MSS at the Bodleian under an ACLS 
grant-in-aid. 


Although I would be unwise to en- 
gage in “research” on a topic like this 
(especially as to do so might endanger 
the welfare of my students), it occurs 
to me, as I think over the undergraduate 
and graduate teachers I have known, that 
there may be, after all, a direct cor- 
relation between productive research and 
effective teaching and that abuses of 
the publish-or-perish m may well be 
merely abuses, those inevitable se 
in any well-ordered garden, rather than 
tragic flaws in the system itself. Per- 
haps we can better serve the interests of 
higher education by rearticulating the 

of scholarship than by rushi 
to the door with bathtub, water, 
baby. 

Unlike medical or industrial research- 
ers, humanistic scholars cannot claim 
that immediate pragmatic benefits em- 
anate from their studies; nor can they 
justify their research by pointing even 
to long-range advances in the standard 
of living: there are no “better things 
for better living—through explication.” 
But teachers of ie humanities, who must 
encounter great-souled works of art pro- 
duced by intellectual and spiritual giants 
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and who must somehow capture enough 
of this genius to plant in the minds of 
the young, seeds of intellectual maturity, 
may be excused for hunting in packs, 
for tying down the living masterpieces 
with threads of criticism as the Lilli- 
putians secured Gulliver. Some teachers 
may indeed rise to the height of the 
great arguments unaided, but most of 
us require the discoveries and the in- 
sights of dozens of our colleagues before 
we can hope to do justice to the twenty- 
five or more achievements of genius with 
which we contend in the classroom each 
year—or each semester. This much 
agreed upon, the crux of the matter 
would seem to be a clear-cut delineation 
of what constitutes useful scholarship 
and criticism: how can an article justify 
space in the professional journals? 
Literary scholarship should aid the 
teacher and student in understandi 
what a work of art did mean or shoul 
have meant to the sensitive reader at 
the time of its composition. To recon- 
struct this potential effect one must 
establish an accurate text of the work; 
define its words and terms; elucidate 
its allusions, literary or topical; explain 
the intellectual milieu in which the work 
of art grew (survey the world-view of 
the age together with the world-view of 
the author); and implicate any historical 
or biographical information that contrib- 
utes to the above ends. One can see 
that under these criteria a philologist’s 
study in the meanings of Anglo-Saxon 
words, if related to particular contexts, 
is a legitimate literary as well as lin- 
guistic pursuit. Likewise, a comparison 
of possible sources for an incident, char- 
acter, or image may shed light on an 
author’s meaning. Some scholarly en- 
deavors, on the other hand, though they 
may have historical or human-interest 
value, are completely extra-literary. The 
discovery of a lock of Milton’s hair, for 
instance, even the lock of Keats’s sonnet, 
no relevance to the understand- 


ing of poems by Milton or Keats. And 


the unearthing of information about a 

’s ancestry and family is useful only 
insofar as the poet’s opinions or at- 
titudes were affected by the heritage so 
made known.! 

Criticism, on the other hand, should 
aid the teacher and student in ascertain- 
ing what the work of art amounts to in 
the present tense. Criticism must always 
be in either the first-person, singular or 
the imperative. It is a normative act in 
which the critic witnesses to the value 
of a work of literature that he fully 
understands after a careful application 
of scholarship. Explication, which is 
simply the inevitable last step of scholar- 
ship, can never be divorced from less 
glamorous scholarly activities (such as 
textual and historical study) and forced 
to cohabit in isolation with criticism. 
Only bastard offspring can result from 
such a union, for no critic, new or old, 
can render normative judgments worth 
printing unless his evaluation is based 
upon a sound text of the work and 
upon a thoro ugh knowledge of the 
language and ideas of the author and 
his times. T. S. Eliot, mistaking for an 
image of the moon what is obviously an 
image of the morning star, found Shel- 
ley’s on the actual to be weak; 
C. S. is, while praising Shelley’s use 
of elegaic tradition in Adonais, cited as 
the poet’s one unclassical lapse in taste 
a in which Shelley closel - 

atthiessen acclaimed as one of Mel- 
ville’s most strikingly characteristic 

*A number of scholarly pursuits will be seen 
to justify their pan a more indirectly: lin- 
guistics and the various branches of bibliog- 
raphy provide, of course, necessary tools for 
the scholar; historical reputation studies often 
illuminate qualities within the authors whose 
reputations are studied and even more often 
provide clues as to the influence of their works 
upon later writers; research in biography, re- 


-ligious thought, and other regions jored at 


times by literary scholars may prove useful 
to scholars in history, philosophy, or the other 
disciplines from which we must, in turn, con- 
tinually borrow. 
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images a phrase in White Jacket that 
resulted from a typographical error. We 
remember these oversights in the great 
only because their criticism,-in which 
such slips are infrequent, continues to 
stimulate us; how many “critical studies” 
have proven entirely useless or ephemeral 
because they contained little besides 
egregious blunders? Once the objective 
creation has been identified through 
careful analysis of its words, structure, 
and ideas, the critic must then determine 
the value of the experience captured in 
the work of art for the living man who 
re-experiences it.2 Landor was demand- 
ing this normative act when he wrote: - 


In what volume of periodical criticism do 
you not find it stated that, the aim of an 
author being such or such, the only 
question is whether he has attained it? 
Now, instead of this being the only ques- 
tion to be solved, it is pretty nearly the 
one least worthy of attention. We are 
not to consider whether a foolish man 
has succeeded in a foolish undertaking: 
we are to consider whether his pro- 
duction is worth anything, and why it is, 
or why it is not? 


Although criticism thus involves the 
so-called “affective fallacy” just as schol- 
arship does the “intentional fallacy,” 
neither violates the genuine autonomy 
of the work of art, which rests not on 
omission of such pertinent considerations 
as the author’s aims and the effects upon 
a reading public, but on a comprehensive 
view of all stages of the author-to-reader 
communication that is a work of liter- 
ature. Literature is a human product hay- 
ing relevance only to human beings: 
without the author and his imaginative 
soul, the work of art cannot exist at all, 


*Perhaps I ought to make clear that I am 
following what seems to be a trend in contem- 
porary philosophy to unite discussion of ethical 
and aesthetic judgments under the category of 
“value-theory.” Among systems of aesthetics, 
the most balanced one of which I have any 
knowledge is the relational system set forth 
D. W. in Art the Social Order 
(1947). 
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for although we can read The Iliad in 
complete ignorance of Homer as an in- 
dividual man, we cannot remain ignorant 
of a human consciousness with particular 
ideals and aspirations that lies behind 
that magnificent achievement; without 
the reader, on the other hand, the “age 
is uncreated, becoming mere marks on 
ms or stone that await reanimation 
y a sensitive human soul. 

Legitimate contributions to scholarship 
and criticism are irreplaceable tools of 
the conscientious c oom teacher. 
Asked to present, at least in his younger 
days, everything from King Lear to 
Lucky Jim and “The Wanderer” to 
“The Windhover,” he must rely on the 
specialized study of other teacher- 
scholars for an adequate understanding 
of these varied works. Only within a 
relatively narrow sphere can the average 
teacher hope for such mastery of an 
author’s works that he can repay — 
original contributions to knowledge the 
bank of scholarship from which he bor- 
rows so freely.* 

Of even greater value than scholarship- 
in-general to the individual teacher, 
however, is his own research. Growth 
is the only sign of life in the world of 
the intellect, and intellectual curiosity is 
the lifeblood of the educated man. The 
teacher who remains satisfied with 
guesses, with half-answers, or even with 
the honest and necessary “I don’t know” 
forfeits the ct of his students and 
colleagues alike. And the ultimate test 
of his quality of mind is whether or 
not he can contribute to teachers’ or 
students’ understanding of literature, in 
writing that will bear the scrutiny of 


‘I do not here mean to imply that each 
teacher does not often discover for himself 
important things about all the works he teaches 
or that he must not continually strive to do so. 
I am simply suggesting that just as a novice 
writer wi af the le tradition 
is unlikely to move beyond what has already 
been done into true originality, so one who has 
not mastered previous scholarship is unlikely 
to break new ground. 
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his peers. Our love for knowledge, our 
enthusiasm for the mind’s adventure, 
and our eagerness to grapple with life’s 
great issues are the most valuable gifts 
we can bequeath to our society. A 
teacher who merely repeats what he 
has been told or what he has read can 
seldom generate the electric spark that 
will jump the gap between him and his 
students. The rigor of disciplined study 
does, however, generate that energy, and 
the excitement of personal discovery can 
transmit that enthusiasm. 


Dedication to the ideals of the intellect 
and a willingness to sacrifice something 
of self for the promotion of knowledge 
have been hallmarks of the best teachers 
I have known, and although personal 
limitations interpose themselves, I am 
convinced that most productive scholars 
are better, not worse, teachers for their 
scholarly passion. Consider the alter- 
native: a man of great intellect but 
somewhat introverted personality who 
concentrates on methods of teaching or 
superficial preparations for classes, rather 
than on deep knowledge of a field, is a 
teacher twice as self-conscious and half 
as effective because he is acutely aware 
that his mastery of the subject is inad- 
equate. Buttressed, however, by the con- 
fidence that personal discovery brings, 
such men can become stimulating teach- 
ers as well as valuable contributors to 
the scholarly world. 

What I have been saying is, of course, 
that although we should recognize ef- 
fective eeaching as the desired end, pro- 
ductive research is one of the best means 
to it. Now arises the question of those 
abuses which have recently come under 
fire. How does one prevent a teacher 
from short-changing his students by 
overemphasizing his personal investiga- 
tions to the detriment of preparation in 


- other areas and interest in the students 


themselves? And how does one lessen 
the tendency of researchers to publish 
anything they can, whether or not it is 
stimulating, sound, or useful? Let me 


say first that these abuses do not seem 
to me any more widespread than abuses 
of another kind in schools where there 
is no emphasis upon publication. I have 
known graduate students who declared 
that they wanted to teach in college so 
that they would have more time free 
to play golf and travel. I have known 
teachers whose contempt for the intel- 
lectual adventures of scholarship was 
matched only vy their disinterest in 
their students. Without responsible ad- 
ministration neither the pressurized pub- 
lish-or-perish system nor the laissez faire 
approach will foster dedicated teaching. 


The problem of undistinguished and 
useless publication can be met at two 
levels: first, editors of scholarly journals 
and university presses have a responsi- 
bility to maintain high standards, a duty 
which should prove easier under a sys- 
tem that encourages all teachers to com- 
pete for the available space. The quality 
of scholarly publication was not, on the 
whole, any higher in the days when 
there were fewer journals and only 
those teachers published who had an 
interest in such things; surely a great 
many keen minds occupied themselves 
in other ways—perhaps even went to 
sleep—when there was less incen- 
tive to engage in research. Second, ad- 
ministrators can curtail the proliferation 
of bad and useless scholarship if they 
will observe the end rather than the 
means and judge quality as well as 
me of publication. Difficult? Yes. 

ime-consuming? Undoubtedly. Unfair 
in some instances? Probably. But like 
all normative judgments, these evalu- 
ations create out of chaos a moral order. 

The sacrifice of teaching-preparation 
time for one’s own specialized investi- 
gations, like the desire to publish the 
same findings both early and late, arises 
in part from an emphasis on early bloom- 
ing in scholarship. A man in his first 
years of teaching must spend consider- 
able time preparing for his classes and 
grading student papers. As the years 
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he will draw upon his accumulated 
Snowielys both for teaching and schol- 
arship, but at this stage of his career 
when he finds the least free time to 
e his own investigations, he must 

do the most research to produce worth- 
while results. Thus, to demand a certain 
quantity of publication from a novice 
within his first two or three years of 
teaching encourages him either to neg- 
lect his students or to “nickel and dime 
himself to death,” in the words of one 
dean. The line of demarcation for those 
who are to be rewarded for dedicated 
teaching and useful scholarship ought, 
then, to fall between the ra of as- 
sistant professor and associate professor 
rather than between instructor and as- 
sistant professor. If a man is not adequate 
as a teacher, he should be let out at 
the first convenient moment, but for a 
man who is intellectually alive, who 
shows evidence of improving in his 
teaching and devoting as much time as 
remains to research, there ought to be 
no arbitrary test by quantity of pub- 
lication after so short a period of time. 
Young men should not be discouraged 
from undertaking important studies that 

uire long, sustained effort. 

We have been urged during recent 
pest to establish a system of separate- 
ut-equal rewards for two races, teachers 
and scholars. Those who have no in- 
terest in research would be given heavier 
class loads, while those who excel in 
scholarship would become full-time re- 
searchers at institutes for advanced 
study. What I have been ing is 
that like so many dichotomies with 


NCTE REQUESTS CURRICULUM BULLETINS 
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which we are concerned—form and 
content, subject and object, life and art 
—the split between teaching and scholar- 
ship can be maintained only if we 
narrow our definitions of both and 
impoverish our understanding of their 
full 1 potentialities. It has been my priv- 
ilege to know two of America’s most 
distinguished Renaissance scholars who 
since compulsory retirement from their 
own universities have taught each year 
at other institutions. When I asked one 
why he was not content to stay at home, 
working full time on his studies, he in- 
sisted that the stimulation of the class- 
room was n for his scholarship. 
Similarly, some of my best teachers have 
testified to the salutory effect of re- 
search upon their teaching. And from 
my limited personal experience I, too, 
a witness to the oid of these 
enterprises which, for the sake of anal- 
ysis, we distinguish as teaching and 
scholarship. 

If it seems paradoxical that one who 
may some day be the victim of the 
publish-or-perish system should defend 
its basic soundness, it is, perhaps, even 
more paradoxical to hear those who ad- 
minister the system disavowing it. A 
far better course for those in authority 
would be, I think, to keep foremost the 
chief goal of the system, which, for 
the humanities at least, is a dedicated 
teacher who learns from his colleagues 
to help his students and who studies 
deeply to help his colleagues, thus be- 
coming an integral part of a true com- 
munity of scholars. 


Copies of new curriculum guides, courses of study, and otber materials designed to 
improve the teaching of English are requested at NCTE Headquarters for the new 
curriculum library. Curriculum bulletins are being reviewed by a special NCTE Com- 
mittee. Many guides will be displayed during the Philadelpbia Convention. NCTE 


members are urged to send copies of newly developed materials to national bead quarters. 
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A Plea for Pluralism 


JAMEs SLEDD 


The following paper was read at the 
Four C’s meeting in Washington in 
= 1961. Mainly it repeats arguments 
which had been offered six months be- 
fore at the NCTE in Chicago. 

Three prefatory remarks may be 
helpful. 

1. The paper is in part an implicit 
confession of the author’s own mistakes. 
Though I cannot pretend to a full un- 
derstanding of Chomsky and his group 
and though I deplore the arrogance of 
some of their statements and the almost 
religious fervor of some of their con- 
verts, my initial impression has grown 
constantly stronger that their work is 
of the first importance. Even a moderate 
amount of study has showed me that I 
have made a number of the errors with 
which they charge the structuralists. 
Developments in the last five years, how- 
ever, have not shaken but rather have 
confirmed my old belief that i 
izers of English linguistics should care- 
fully maintain some continuity in our 

tical tradition and they 
should absolutely refuse “the mere sub- 
stitution of new dogma for old.” 

“Since contem linguistics is not 
monolithic but various, alive, and chang- 
ings can offer a new tion 
oO as a grammatical faith in 
which “ untutored may finally and 
safely rest.” 

2. The principal argument against the 
reading and publication of pers like 
this has been that enemies of 1 linguistics 
will use the disagreements among lin- 
guists as excuses to neglect the subject 
altogether. The cook who invites his 


A well-known linguistics scholar, Mr. Sledd 
teaches at Northwestern University. He is the 
author of A Short Introduction to ish 
Grammar (1959) and, with Gwin J. Kolb, of 
Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary (1955). 


patrons into his kitchen will frighten 
them out of the restaurant. 

Without enlarging on the cynicism of 
this argument for silence, one might re- 
mark that teachers of literature and of 
foreign languages must be credited with 
something approaching adult intelligence 
and that disagreements as old as Plato 
and Aristotle have not yet brought lit- 
erary study into total disrepute. No more 
alluring oa | could be offered for 
a cheap victory in debate than the propo- 
sition that since linguists do not all agree, 
linguistics is useless and non-linguists 
need know nothing about it; but the 

rospect is illusory. In years of 
ccohetiiiis one would lucky to find 
just once so fat a sitting pigeon: not even 
a master strategist could tempt an op- 


ponent into such self-exposure. 
But this paper does not argue tactics. 
It maintains a principle. “The history of 


English r and of the teaching of 
English will make it increasingly neces- 

, in the next few years, for most of 
us to be able to use of more 
than one kind.” We will need to know 
the schoolroom tradition; we will need 
to know the standard works of men like 
Jespersen and Sweet, Poutsma and Kru- 
isinga and Curme; we will need to know 
the structuralists and their transforma- 
tionist critics. “The study of linguistics, 
indeed, should be a continuing lesson in 
humility; for the ran variety, and 
depth of linguistic scholarship are over- 
whelming—the product of more than 
two thousand years of high lation 
and minute inquiry ym ds and 
among man oples. Linguistics is not 
the of the handbook 
trade or the latest in the unending series 
of quinquennial revolutions which will, 
we are always told, lay new foundations 


for the study of our languages and 
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literatures. It is, on the other hand, 
among the most ancient and widely 
cultivated of the humanistic disciplines, 
and we merely betray our own defi- 
ciencies if we narrow our concept of it 
until that concept fits comfortably with- 
in the limits of small minds.” 

A compelling reason provokes this 
impertinence of self-quotation. The lead- 
ers of our profession have implied a 
directly opposite principle in one of the 
most influential publications of recent 
years, The National Interest and the 
Teaching of English. They write as if 
the heart of the mystery of language 
has been plucked out by structural 

arians and as if prospective teach- 
ers of English need know nothing of 
pre-structural, non-structural, or post- 
structural grammars. 

“The few institutions offering work 
based on the traditional eighteenth cen- 
—- Latinate grammar may hardly be 
said to contribute anything constructive. 
Since the days when, for want of a 
better available content, there were rea- 
sonable arguments for such grammar, a 
revolution in linguistic science has oc- 
curred. The advances in philology dur- 
ing the nineteenth century have been 
followed by a total reorientation of the 
field of linguistic study in the second 
quarter of the twentieth century. This 
reorientation, appearing in what is 
termed structural linguistics, has now 
opened to teachers of English a door 
to new insights and new learning. It 
offers materials for a realistic and sci- 
entifically sound in devel- 
oping the ability to use the language 
with increasing skill and power.” 

That is a clear statement of a struc- 
tural party line. If we did not always 
know better than to say such things, 
we should know better now; and even 
a chastened pedagogue, conscious of his 
own blunders and inconsistencies and 
aware that an individual will seem ridic- 
ulous when he opposes an immense pro- 
fessional society, must refuse to accept 
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so restrictive and d tic a theory if 
his leaders are still Foolish thor to 
announce it. “Students should know the 
state of their field, and teachers should 
know that controversies cannot be hid- 
den from students.” 

3. By the time this paper is published, 
our professional societies and examini 
boards may already have committed 
themselves and us either to a program of 
intelligent — or to a program of 
expediential dogmatism. The paper may 
then lock the door behind a stolen horse 
or on a nag that finally no one tried 
to steal. In those circumstances, the 
remonstrant would hope for a return of 
the sense of humor whose flight this 
solemn preface melodramatizes; but he 
would also comfort himself with the 
reflection that in our world an attack 
on intellectual togetherness can never 
be untimely. 

For American teachers of English, 
the year’s developments in 
language-stu have been two. First, 
Chomsky, Halle, Lees, and their disciples 
have sustained their attack on structural 
linguistics with increasing vigor and 
success. Second, with increasing success 
and vigor the evangels of the Anglists 
have sustained their effort to convert the 
high schools and colleges to structural 
linguistics. Yesterday’s Left has thus be- 
come today’s Right, a new Left has 
emerged which is in some ways closer 
to yesterday’s Right than to today’s, 
and today’s Right, internally divided 
and calling itself the Center, works at 
—- the new Left as it evangelizes 

e old Right. The result may well be 
that men who have argued yeni 
— traditional dogmas will now sad- 
dle the country’s schools with the op- 
posite dogmas of American structuralism 
at the precise moment when fe of 
those dogmas too are being discredited. 

As a minor precaution against just 
such catastrophe, this paper examines the 
quite different analysis of the present 
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situation which has recently been made 
by officials of the National Council and 
proposes a policy quite different from 
that which the Council seems to be fol- 
lowing. The Council’s position was fore- 
shadowed in a review article by Harold 
Allen in College English for February, 
1960, and is definitively stated in The 
National Interest and the Teaching of 
English. Apparently our officers believe 
that there is a single, well-defined, and 
generally accepted “linguistic approach” 
to the study and teaching of the English 
language and that this aperees should 
be established in the schools and colleges 
by the combined efforts of governments, 
foundations, professional societies, and 
examining boards. The reply here given 
is that there is no such approach and 
that the best way to popularize English 
linguistics is to train present and future 
teachers in the variety of approaches 
that actually exist and to encourage the 
independent of this knowl- 
edge to the needs of local situations. 

That there is no single “linguistic ap- 
proach” will be evident to anyone who 
consults the UNESCO Linguistic Bib- 
liography, the Proceedings of the lin- 

ists’ international congresses, or even 
The Years Work in English Studies. 
The proposition needs jllustration more 
than proof, and three subjects come to 
mind as sources of examples: first, the 
Trager-Smith phonology; second, the 
definition of the parts of speech; and 
third, immediate-constituent analysis. 
On each of these three subjects, there 
is serious disagreement among — 
American linguists disagree with Euro- 

ns, American structuralists disagree 

th with non-structuralists and among 
themselves, and the transformationists 
have attacked the fundamentals of struc- 
tural theory. 

1. The Trager-Smith phonology. Gor- 
rell’s and Roberts’ third volume of the 
Portland curriculum-study states an 
opinion which have made 
widely current: “the Trager-Smith anal- 
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ysis and transcription . . . is more simple 
and elegant than any other and is ac- 
cepted by the majority of American 
linguists.” Since noses have 
not yet been defined and have not yet 
stood up to be counted, a sufficient reply 
may be (a) that the Trager-Smith pho- 
nology has won little acceptance abroad, 
(b) that in this country it has been and 
remains the subject of severe contro- 
versy among and between structuralists 
and their colleagues, (c) that some of 
its leading supporters have now aban- 
doned it, and (d) that the transforma- 
tionists have attacked it as pernicious in 
both theory and practice. Kurath re- 
jects the Trager-Smith analysis of the 
vowels and diphthongs; Thomas does not 
use it; Stockwell has given it up; and for 
what they are worth, my arguments are 
still unanswered that if the analysis were 
to be made consistent it would have to 
be modified to accommodate long vow- 
els, long diphthongs, and more short 
vowels than nine. The transformationists 
would presumably treat my arguments 
as a reductio ad absurdum of the basic 
principles of the whole system—the prin- 
ciple, for example, that “levels” must 
not be “mixed” and the proverb “once 
a phoneme, always a phoneme.” That is, 
they attack the theory itself, not just 
the details of its application. As for 
stress and intonation, the revolutionary 
article on stress in For Roman Jakobson 
is now of course well known; and 
Stockwell is surely right when he says 
that recent work on intonation by King- 
don, Lee, Schubiger, Bolinger, and others 
has so “sharply contradicted” earlier 
studies that a “new thesis” must be 
attempted. Far from being generally 
accepted, therefore, the Trager-Smith 
phonology has been steadily losing 
ground for the last half-dozen years; 
and no new system has been devised 
which can make any claim to general 
approval. 


2. The definition of the parts of 
speech. Here a number of questions 
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have been debated. The most important 
is whether or not brief definitions are 
even possible. Some American structur- 
alists have said a practical yes simply by 
attempting definitions; the transforma- 
tionists say no. The negative answer, 
though it might seem to close the the- 
oretical discussion, leaves open the 
question of pedagogic practice; the 
affirmative answer has led to further 
questions of theory, such as alleged pro- 
cedures for discovering the classes, the 
wisdom or unwisdom of mixing the 
levels of morphology and syntax in 
defining them, the importance or un- 
importance of so-called suprasegmental 
morphemes as parts of testing frames, 
the precise classes which should be rec- 
ognized, the application of the defini- 
tions when once they have been framed, 
etc. Again no general agreement has 
been reached, though there seems to be 
increasing for the transforma- 
tionists’ belief that we cannot “encapsu- 
late,” buticulate, or empyxify “major 


grammatical concepts in pithy defini- 


The problem of definition does not 
disappear, however, in a transformational 
—e it simply assumes a different 
orm. For example, such a grammar 
would define the noun by listing all the 
words which can a in the itions 
where the symbol in rules 
—positions which represent the grainmat- 
ical characteristics of the listed nouns. 
Since a transformational grammar will 
therefore include a lexicon, and since it 
will embody a much more elaborate 
sub-classification of parts of speech than 
the structural grammars have done, it 

ts a mew aspect on several other fa- 
miliar a problems, including the 
grammar-lexicon relation and the expla- 
nation of what it means to use meanin: 
in linguistic analysis. A eusituretilionh 
grammar might well include such sub- 
classes as adverbs of direction, place, 
manner, frequency, cause, and time; Da 


such a grammar is purely formal. 
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lem of defining of speech thus 
a into the problem of defining a 

a bi ormatio grammar is 
ever conphated, a linguist may still fruit- 
fully investigate the common charac- 
teristics which the grammar assigns to 
the members of its classes. 

In short, the popularizer in search of 
a simple, authoritative gospel had best 
steer clear of the parts of speech. 

3. Immediate-constituent analysis. The 
theory of immediate constituents, as it 
is popularly understood, states that 
every sentence and hence every con- 
struction may be successively dichot- 
omized without remainders until its 
ultimate morphemic constituents have 
been reached. In his College English re- 
view, Harold Allen speaks of the theory 
as “generally accepted.” Most Amer- 
ican structuralists have indeed ed 
it, and it has been widely popularized; 
but (a) the theory has never suc- 
cessfully applied to materials ——, 
ing the norm h, 
(b) its adherents di noticeably in 
their application of theory, its 
application has often led to absurd re- 
sults, (d) no serious justification has been 
attempted for such absurdity or for the 
rules which breed it, and (e) the theory 
makes one more of the structuralist 


dogmas which Chomsky sharply crit- 


The statement that the theory of 
immediate constituents has never been 
successfully applied to materials of nor- 
mal complexity is a confession which 
supposedly we all would make except in 
moments of theoretical belligerency. 
Those who deny the statement are in- 
vited to apply their theory, without 
neglecting stress and pitch, to a singe 

e of the journal Language or to half- 
a-dozen commonplace sentences like “I 
think it’s a disgrace the way he drinks, 
don’t you?” Besides embarrassment, one 
no result of such experiments is 
prolonged debate, which exemplifies the 
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contention that adherents of the theory 
disagree noticeably in their application 
of it. Such disagreement has ae 

tedl inted out, as in my review 0: 
and Ployd and Warfel. Not only is it 
false that we cannot understand a sen- 
tence unless we know its immediate con- 
stituents; we cannot even agree on the 
definition and identification of such 
things as heads and modifiers. Hill, for 
example, says that the pronoun them is 
the head of the phrase all of them, 
though it cannot regularly substitute for 
the whole phrase, and that the windows 
being open is the main sentence in The 
room was cool, the windows being open, 
though being is not a finite verb. Even 
more oddly, Hill splits Did John buy a 
new car? into Did John buy and a new 
car. For these and similar difficulties, 
the reasons are obvious: our rules for 
IC-analysis are unmotivated, they are 
not precise enough to dictate unequiv- 
ocal results, and the nature of our lan- 
guage is not such that we know in ad- 
vance what the results should be. The 
only way to remove the difficulties 
would be to devise rules which would 
be not only universally and mechan- 
ically applicable but also motivated in 
the sense that the results of their appli- 
cation would match our intuitive knowl- 
edge of tical structure. Rigor 
and universality alone would not be 
enou since those demands could be 
met by a rule that the first constituent 
of any sentence is its first three letters 
in ordinary English lling or its first 
three phonemes in a Trager-Smith tran- 
scription. A transformationist’s criticism 
of the IC-theory may be found in Chom- 
sky’s paper “ e¢ Notion ‘Rule of 
Grammar.’” 

To sum up this portion of the argu- 
ment, it may be said that if there is no 
general agreement on such basic matters 
as the definition of the parts of speech 
and [C-analysis, and if the structuralists’ 
favorite phonological exhibit is becoming 


a little tarnished, the idea that there exists 
some one well-defined and generally ac- 
cepted “linguistic approach” to the study 
and teaching of the English language 
must be flatly rejected. As Hill has said, 
“the area of what is now in some sense 
controversial has so increased as even to 
include some statements that would pre- 
viously have seemed safe because bromid- 
ically trivial.” The recognition of that 
fact is healthy, however belated or un- 
willing, and denials of it must take some 
more convincing form than five-minute 
recitations of a vague linguistic creed. 
If all that we agree on can be summed 
up in five minutes, government _— 
priations will hardly € necessary for its 
teaching. A convincing unitarian will 
have to ne away such unhappy state- 
ments as Hill’s, the independent existence 
of European linguistics, the work of 
such excellent American mavericks as 
Bolinger, the conversions of men like 
Stockwell, Roberts, and Lees, the now 
rather extensive writings of Lees, Chom- 
sky, and Halle, and the whole notorious- 
ly known history of the bellum gram- 
maticale. Most embarrassing of all for 
unitarian popularizers is the fact that 
our best popularizer has traveled the 
Damascus road so frequently. 


The consequences of these facts for 
licy are quite clear and can be stated 
riefly. The best thing we can do to 
improve the teaching of the English 
language is to train more teachers better 
and to give them more and better books 
to teach in ways appropriate to their lo- 
cal situations. We do not want just one 
book or one syllabus-we want many 
books and man llabi, taking a variety 
of positions. We - not want to walk in 
a national goose-step, with Wise Men in 
Washington as drill-sergeants and with 
examining boards as military police to 
whack dissenters over the head. And we 
do not want teachers who have been 
falsely indoctrinated with the idea that 
by learning a single grammatical systein 
they have learned enough to teach gram- 
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mar. We should give ive teach- 
ers, not a alish grammar, 
but a course in lish ars. In- 
stitutions which teach traditional 
schoolroom grammar should not be de- 

ised, since that is not totally 
alse or misguided and since future teach- 
ers will have to live with it and probably 
teach it. But teaching the traditional 
grammar is just a beginning. We should 
also teach one of the scholarly non- 
structural books like Curme’s one-volume 
English Grammar or Jespersen’s Essen- 
tials. These works provide much more 


information about our | than 
most of their structural rivals at they 


preserve methods and insights which the 
structuralists wrongly abandoned; and 
though Chomsky hoe somewhere said 
that they are more like the inputs to a 
language-learning machine than like real 

mmars, such inputs have their value 
or our | e-learners. Respect for 
tradition, finally, does not forbid us to 
live and work in the twentieth century. 
We should certainly teach our future 
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teachers some one of our structural 
grammars, and as soon as we have the 
necessary competence and the n 
materials, we should introduce them to 
transformational analysis. Our aim should 
be not only an understanding of each 
system in itself, but at least an elemen- 
comparison and evaluation of them 
in both theoretical and practical terms. 
To the objection that this program is 
undesirable because it would be con- 
fusing and that it is impossibly difficult 
even if it were desirable, the reply has 
luckily been given by the National 
Council. The cil has committed us 
to a vast campaign for “a quality edu- 
cation” in which the study of language 
will be emphasized. If the word quality 
means anything, then it is not too much 
to ask a teacher to read and understand 
four books on one of her three principal 
subjects, and it is not too od to ask 
a teacher’s teacher to preserve intellec- 
tual freedom by hon describing the 
conflicts in his field. We can hardly do 
less. 


A Reply on Pluralism 


Harowp B. ALLEN 


Because in his co ous and thought- 
ful article Professor Sledd has referred 
both to me and to the Nationa! Council, 
the editor of College English has offered 
space for an essay to meg od it and, 
presumably, to reply to it. The offer is 

cious, but a companion article is hard- 
y necessary. The reason is simply that I 
have no major disagreement with Sledd. 


I do not find as much of value in eight- 
eenth-century Latinate grammar as 
Sledd seems to find; repeatedly it has 
been demonstrated that this grammar 


President of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, Mr. Allen is a linguist who 
teaches at the University of Minnesota. 


neither describes Modern English nor 
offers any considerable aid in the devel- 
opment of language competence. Yet 
this mmar, which elsewhere I have 
A to avoid any char- 
acterizing epithet, many teaching candi- 
dates will be forced to work with in the 
classroom, and for them I regularly sug- 
gest reliance upon Roberts’s Understand- 
ing Grammar. 

Grammar B, the great body of gram- 
matical analysis and information derived 
from nineteenth-century philology and 
available to us in the works of Jespersen 
and Sweet and Curme, as well as in those 


of Poutsma and Kruisinga, I certainly 
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neither reject nor disparage. These works 
I put on library reserve for my own 
students, who are expected to acquire 
some familiarity with at least one of 
them. Indeed, I tell them that Jesper- 
sen’s Essentials or Curme’s Outlines 
should be in their personal libraries. 
But Grammar C, that development of 
descriptive linguistics now called struc- 
tural grammar, does seem to me to offer 
the best approach yet available to an 
understanding of what constitutes our 
language. It is natural, not particularly 
disturbing, that in the first years of 
research independent workers 
should offer somewhat divergent analy- 
ses and descriptions, and that these analy- 
ses will not account for every relevant 
form in the language. For phonetic tran- 
scription I use the modified IPA of the 
American dialect geographers; for phone- 
mic transcription, after several years of 
resistance, I have come to accept the 
Smith-Trager system upon pragmatic as 


well as theoretical — There is no 


reason. except the dubious one of asym- 
metry why the “tenth” vowel of south- 
eastern English (Sledd’s confederate vo- 
calizing) cannot be included within the 
Smith-Trager analysis, although I am 
not yet convinced that Sledd’s lon 

vowels are not positionally determin 

allophones and hence invalid evidence 
for a postulated phoneme of length. 
Similarly with respect to the theory of 
immediate constituents: pragmatically 
the application of this theory to the 
analysis of sentence structure does pro- 
vide the student with clearer and better 
insights than he can derive from tradi- 

Grammar D, the transformation 

mar now being explored and expanded 
by the followers of Noam Chomsky, 
seems to me not so much a replacement 
of Grammar C as a complement of it. 
In some respects it is the obverse of the 
coin. We shall require an objective analy- 


tic grammar while utilizing the - 
tial of generative p 


understanding of Chomsky presupposes 
an understanding of analytic grammar. 
It is all very well, on theoretical grounds, 
to define a part of ch in terms of 
the lexicon; practically, a definition is 
necessary, not only for a dictionary but 
also for the classroom. We need a con- 
cise desription of those formal features 
of the position in which N appears. Such 
a definition may be a bit fuzzy at the 
edges, cially if the criterions are 
drawn simultaneously from different 
levels, but it is certainly no fuzzier than 
an open-ended list and surely better for 
high school teaching purposes. Personal- 
ly, I like the double classification of parts 
of speech as presented by Smith and 
Trager and subsequently adopted by 
Sledd himself in his Short Introduction. 

I have gone into this much somewhat 
personal detail simply to support my 
general agreement with Sledd when he 
says that we must not be dogmatic in 
accepting only one grammar and that in 
college we must teach awareness of and 
familiarity with several mmars. For 
the schools I look forward to the fairly 
immediate development of a language 
sequence through junior and senior high 
school, a sequence based upon structural 
analysis but with ny inter- 
pretation drawn from both Grammar B 
and Grammar D, and with the applica- 
tion to composition drawn chiefly from 
Grammar D. 

In the light of the foregoi rha 
Sledd will modify his iciestoeaation both 
of what he read in a review article I 
once wrote for College English and also 
of that paragraph in The National In- 
terest which he calls “a clear statement 
of a structural line.” Since I wrote 
that h which he has quoted, [ 
am acknowledge lack of 
sharp clarity and to indicate what was 
intended. 

The adverse criticism was of the teach- 
ing of Grammar A, which the Council’s 
national survey found still continuing in 
teacher preparation in some institutions 
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in the form of two or three textbooks 
of the 1920’s. The reference was not, as 
orig Sledd has inferred, to such a 
k as that of Kittredge and Farley, 
which belongs rather in the tradition of 
Grammar B. In this statement there was 
intended no rejection of the values of 
Grammar B; rather it was intended sim- 
py to emphasize the new values provided 
the reorientation found in Grammar 
I would still insist that structural 
grammar does provide new insights, and 
that it does offer sound materials for 
teaching language in the schools. But 
there is nothing in that statement to 
preclude the likelihood that new gram- 
matical insights may come from later 
approaches to the study of the language. 
In short, the paragraph did not intention- 
ally exclude from consideration or ad- 
vocacy either the Curme-Jespersen-Sweet 
Grammar B or the Chomsky Grammar 
D. Its intended effect was simply current 
upon structural grammar. 
inally, I must express my conviction 
that no Council officer wants to see a 
party line laid down for any of the areas 
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of concern in the lish-teaching pro- 
fession, whether in or com- 
position or literature or methods. The 
diversity of viewpoint and background 
and interest always present even in the 
small Executive Committee is itself a 
safe d agai the promulgation of 
the years have regularly manifested this 
same diversity, this same willingness to 
give expression to divergent and con- 
icting but sincerely held opinions and 

ints of view. Certainly with respect to 
easiatica as Professor Sledd is well 
aware, both the English Journal and 
College English have published articles 
both pro and con a number of moot 
issues in the field of usage and in gram- 
matical theory. The Council’s new Com- 
mission on the English Language, of 
which Sledd is a member, likewise rep- 
resents, deliberately so, divergent and 
contrasting points of view. No, neither 
in linguistics nor in other areas of in- 
terest does the National Council of 
Teachers of English have a party line. 
I trust that it never will have. 


Linguistics—But Not Quite So Fast 


L. M. Myers 


I 


Probably the big: single question 
whether Linguistics is the True Light in 
the East or a mere will-o’-the-wisp in the 
West. Both theories have their impas- 
sioned expounders, and a good many 
teachers are seriously worried over 


Mr. Myers, of Arizona State University, is 
the author of several books and articles on the 
structure of English. He tells us that be bas 
forgotten most of what he used to know about 
a number of languages from Greek to Japanese 
and now teaches English, “mostly.” 


whether they should make the consider- 
able investment in time and money that 
an apprenticeship in Linguistics usually 
requires. 

Before going into the question I should 
like to ori, one point: the terms 
Linguist and linguist are not identical. 
A Linguist (Capital L) is a member of 
a com ively small and recent 
prety” wel to the Gnited 

tes, and proudly announcing Leonard 
Bloomfield as the prophet. Some mem- 
bers of this up are doing excellent 
work. A linguist (small /) is a reason- 
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ably serious student of who 
may live anywhere and who may or may 
not be, or claim to be, a Linguist. I am 
a linguist. This is the first time I have 
ever said so in print, and I’m sure a good 
many Linguists would disagree, but they 
can’t prove I’m not as long as I use a 
small /. Anyhow, I don’t consider it a 
boast. To avoid confusion I shall call 
the big L linguists descriptivists from 
now on, though maybe I should say 
structuralists. There seems to be a strong 
difference of opinion as to whether these 
two terms are synonymous or utterly 
different. They may call me anything 
they like. 

I have a t admiration for many 
of the descriptivists, who have developed 
some important ideas, worked out some 


very useful techniques, and can do many 
things that I only wish I could. But 
some of the more evangelistic spokesmen 
for the movement are talking pretentious 
nonsense. The statement that “linguistics 
is a rigorous science” simply will not 


hold water, unless rigorous is taken as a 
merely colloquial term, or linguistics is 
limited to dealing with something mys- 
terious called “lan , and not ap- 
plied to actual human es. Some 
of the descriptivists do want to limit the 
term in just this way, and explain that 
their science has nothing to do with 
actual sounds, which can be studied by 
physicists, or with meanings, which they 
are willing to leave to sociologists. Of 
course they have a ect right to de- 
velop linguistics as a branch of mathe- 
matics if they want to, but it really 
isn’t quite ing to pretend that the 
this artificial area 
somehow infuses the trial-and-error 
struggles of every member of the Lin- 
guistic Society of America. I quite real- 
ize, of course, that many members of 
this society make no such pretence. 
II 


Our traditional were based 
on the belief that the “real” structure 


of all languages was the same, and 
that this structure was well preserved 
in Latin and very badly eroded in 
English. The obvious thing to do was 
therefore to reform English on the Latin 
model, so that people might learn to 

ak, and especially to write, the way 

ey ought to. This riment was 
made, but in two hundred years of trial 
it has not proved conspicuously success- 
ful. 

Any descriptivist can tell you that all 
languages are inevitably and legitimately 
different, and that each one should be 
studied on its own merits. If he wants to 
investigate an Eskimo language, for in- 
stance, he does not begin by assuming 
that it has eight parts of speech, or that 
its verbs have six tenses, or that its sen- 
tences are inevitably composed of sub- 
jects and predicates. For all he knows 
it may not even have words as we know 
them—rather reliably permanent combi- 
nations of sounds. Perhaps its elements 
are put togther in an entirely different 
way, to make what we might call word- 
sentences—very complicated looki 
things that do not occur in English but 
that form the basic structure of some 
other languages. About all that he can 
assume is that the is com 
of a limited number of sounds, and that 
these sounds are habitually put together 
in some systematic way, so that the 

ers can understand each other. No 
eories of right and wrong are involved. 
He wants ae to find out what happens 
when Eskimos talk, and to describe the 
process as accurately and as simply as 
possible. 

He doesn’t care much about how their 
ancestors talked, and has no theory about 
whether the language has 
or “degenerated” during the last thou- 
sand years, y 
languages are always c ing. His job is 
find hie Felimos talk 
just as a physicist may try to find out 

ow certain kinds of particles interact. 
What the native speakers actually say is 
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his raw deta; and since what they say is 
what they say, they can’t be wrong 
about it. (I sometimes think it would 
be nice to be an Eskimo.) 

Our descriptivist’s first step is to make 
a phonetic transcription of samples of 
the language, either from live speech 
or from a tape recording. This is sim- 
ple but not easy. He must be very care- 

ul to record the sounds the Eskimos 
actually make, and not the English 
sounds they remind him of. If you have 
ever heard an American student in a first 
year French class trying to pronounce 
something like “le roi buvait le bon vin 
de Bourgogne” you will have some idea 
of what our descriptivist must avoid. 
He must know enough about phonetics 
to recognize what vocal gymnastics must 
lie behind the new 7nd curious noises that 
he hears the Eskimos make, and he must 
know or invent symbols to represent 
these noises reliably and systematically. 

Next he must classify the great variety 
of sounds that the speakers actually make 
into the very much smaller system of 
sounds that they are trying to make and 
think they are making. In other words 
he must find the few dozen significant 
sound classes of which the language is 
composed. No two op make exactly 
the same sounds when they talk. In fact, 
as interrupted recordings clearly prove, 
the sounds that one person makes change 
_ noticeably from day to day. It is 

erefore just as important for a lan- 
guage learner to disregard nonsignificant 
differences as it is for him to recognize 
significant ones. 

As he goes over and over his recorded 
material and questions his native inform- 
ants, the descriptivist sifts out what seem 
to be unintentional and insignificant vari- 
ations and is left with a limited, specific 
set of classes of sounds, each of which 
is a phoneme. Take the English word 
man, which we can represent phonemi- 
cally as /mzn/. It contains three pho- 
nemes, represented by the three symbols. 
There is not much difference in our use 
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of the first or of the third, but there is 
a great deal of variation in our use of 
the second. We accept and understand 
ronunciations running all the way from 
meyan} to [man]. These phonetic dif- 
ferences do not keep us from considering 
it to be the same word, and the various 
pronunciations of the middle sound are 
all members of the same phoneme. (Not 
every descriptivist would agree with 
this. ) 

An adequate phonemic transcription 
must represent not only the sounds of 
vowels and consonants but any other 
sounds that are systematically significant, 
such as meaningful contrasts in stress, 
pitch, and transition or “juncture,” which 
we may for convenience lump together 
as intonation. Most of us are not used 
to thinking of intonation as being either 
as important or quite as real as vowel 
and consonant sounds, but there is p 
convincing evidence that it is. An Ameri- 
can who has learned to pronounce indi- 
vidiual French words quite adequately 
may find that a Frenchman cannot under- 
stand him at all because his intonation 

tterns are strange. And all of us have 

en seriously misquoted by kind friends 
who have repeated “exactly what we 
have said”—that is, who have accurately 
repeated our vowel-and-consonant-pho- 
nemes, but completely perverted our 
intonation, and thereby our meaning. 

Since classifying sounds into phonemes 
involves both arbi “assumptions and - 
poms judgment, no classification can 

a matter of absolute truth; but a 
given list may be quite adequate for 
— acceptance, and serve as a firm 

is for further progress. 

When he has listed the significant 
noises the natives make, the descriptivist 
must study the patterns in which th 
make them. He must first find the mor- 
phemes which, very roughly, are the 
words and significant word-parts. For 
example, the English word canned is 
made up of the four phonemes /k/, 
/2/, /n/, and /d/ (intonation phonemes 
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are not pertinent when a word is con- 
sidered in isolation), but only two mor- 
phemes [kaen] and [d]. Any speaker 
of English will recognize that these are 
the two significant parts, even if he 
can’t explain why. But candid, even 
though it contains all the sounds in 
canned plus some others, has only a 
a single morpheme because it cannot be 
broken down into smaller meaningful 
. This example makes the process 
of finding morphemes seem simple; but 
if there were not a French book or any 
theory of French grammar in existence it 
might take the brightest of us some time 
to discover that the three-syllable ex- 
pression /keskase/ contains six mor- 
phemes, as the conventional spelling 
(Qu’est-ce que c’est?) shows. In some 
ges the morphemes combine in 
such a scrambled way that it hardly 
makes sense to talk of words at all. 


By the time a descriptivist has com- 
pleted his inventories of phonemes and 


morphemes he presumably knows some- 
thing about what the expressions in the 
language mean. But—and this is what 
most other students of language find it 
hard to understand—he has not as a de- 
Scriptivist been trying to learn any more 
about meaning than whether two items 
are the same or different. For instance he 
may point to a boot and ask the inform- 
ant what it is. If the informant says glub 
the descriptivist has a new item to exam- 
ine. He must see whether it is composed 
of familiar phonemes, whether or not 
it is significantly different from glob or 
glup, whether it is composed of more 
than one morpheme, how it can be com- 
bined with other morphemes to form an 
utterance, and so forth. But he doesn’t 
really care that it means “boot.” If the 
informant (who expects intelligent people 
to point with their chins) has given him 
the word for the pointing finger instead 
of the object pointed at the descriptivist 
is just as happy, and his results are just 
as good, because he is interested in the 


structure of the language and not in the 
lexical meaning of the individual items. 
In fact he is afraid of their meanings 
because they might seduce him from his 
rigorous methods and lead him to un- 
scientific conclusions. Only when he has 
completed his of structure 
is he ready for somebody else—possibly 
himself in another hat—to find out what 
it all means. [If you doubt this state- 
ment it just goes to show that you don’t 
realize that whatever an informant says 
must be right because it is part of the 
raw data. My statement is wn from 
two informants (an unusually broad 
base), both guaranteed natives of De- 
scriptivistica. ] 

It should be clear even from the little 
that has been said above that a practic- 
ing field descriptivist needs a reasonably 
firm theory and some highly 00 
skills. His approach is probably the 
yet devised for learning “primitive” lan- 

ges, because it deals with them direct- 
y and minimizes the danger of distorting 
them into a false resemblance to lan- 
guages that the investigator already hap- 
pens to know. 

It is of course possible to approach a 
language like English or French in the 
same way, disregarding all writing and 
tradition; but it is not necessarily sen- 
sible. In fact it seems a little like driving 
across the country by the sun and the 
moss on the trees, with no regard at all 
to the maps in the glove compartment. 
Obviously a beginner may find it easier 
to make noises like a foreigner if he is 
not distracted by writing which suggests 
to him quite different and more familiar 
noises; and he should learn to respond 
directly to the patterns of the new lan- 
guage instead of trying to fit their words 
into his own patterns. But unless the 
learner wants to be an opera singer or 
a spy he will do well—after the first few 
lessons—to use “nonlinguistic” techniques 
also and avoid the loss of much time. 
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Ill 
We now come at last to our main 


question—the value of the —. 
method in the teaching of English to 
native American speakers; and we come 
at once to an apparently hopeless con- 
flict between the descriptivist and the 
practicing teacher. As we have noted 
earlier, to the descriptivist a native k- 
er is that pure scientific untouchable, an 
informant, who simply cannot be wrong 
(except perhaps in an odd moment of 
inattention). But the teacher knows that 
a good deal of what his students say is 
wrong—in fact, he has been hired pri- 
marily to make them stop saying it. 

Of course the descriptivist will ex- 
plain that it is only qua linguist that he 
considers the students’ language beyond 
criticism. Qua rhetorician or qua mye 
gog he can criticize it as strongly as 
| else (and of course much more 
scientifically). But the teacher is not 
sure he wants to be all these quas, hav- 
ing read of the dangers of a split person- 
ay. And he wonder it is 
worth while going to a lot of trouble 
to learn the new discipline if the net 
result is that he is to make the same old 
prohibitions in a much more compli- 
cated way. 

The fact is that Standard English is 
a kind of linguistic monstrosity that 
all-or-nothing descriptivists are poorly 
equipped to recognize, let alone teach. 
It is not, as their faith teaches them it 
should be, simply the result of mysteri- 
ous but inevitable linguistic forces work- 
ing silently among “the people.” The 
theory that there is nothing conscious, 
nothing deliberate, about language de- 
sign is no doubt quite true of Popocata- 

ese, and almost true of Broo ese; 

ut it is certainly not true of Standard, 
which contains many features that are 
the direct result of conscious, deliberate 
theories, propounded in textbooks and 
repeated in classrooms for generation 
after generation. The theories may have 
been mistaken, even perverse, when orig- 
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inated; but the influence have 
exerted and the reactions they still arouse 
are facts as definite and as necessary to 
recognize as the disappearance of certain 
inflections, or even the morphological 
implications of suprase phonernes. 
If they are “not li ic facts” we can 
only conclude that the definition of lan- 
guage that excludes them is remarkably 
inadequate for some purposes. 

Here as elsewhere the trouble comes 
from unjustified generalization. Any de- 
scriptivist will tell you that 
vary unpredictably, that each must be 
studied purely on its own terms, and 
that Universal Grammar is an obscene 
ghost left over from the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But many of them insist that pho- 
nemes and morphemes must be defined in 


ways that will be satisfactory for any 


language. I have heard no argument, let 
alone evidence, in favor of such an idea, 
and I have seen what seems to me stro 

evidence against it; but I know descripti- 
vists who not only accept it but resent 


any cas of it. Why they think 
that Universal Analysis is any better 
fleshed than Universal Grammar is hard 
to understand. 

Anyhow, our national attitude towards 
Standard English has strong elements of 
both snobbery and idealism. Consequent- 
ly a tn escriptive treatment of it— 
or of any standard dialect—is of limited 
value. ige of such dialects is 
derived from a wid belief that 
they are better than their competitors, 

most of the millions of people who 
study English in schools very definitely 
want to be told what to do and what to 
avoid, It can at least be ed that the 
chief trouble with our traditional gram- 
mars was not that they were prescriptive, 
but that they too often made the 
prescriptions, and made them far too 
insistently. 

Now of course I know that Standard 
English isn’t provably any better than 
Pennsylvania Butch, and I tell my stu- 
dents so. But, without even i 
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to change hats, I also tell them that most 
people think it is, and that there are 
some very strong reasons for learning it. 
I even tell them that some of the pe- 
culiarities that Standard picked up from 
eighteenth-century schoolmasters are no 
worse than those the Pennsylvanians 

icked up from the eighteenth-century 

eutsch. I think some of my descriptivist 
friends would like to abolish Standard 
altogether, because (a) it does not con- 
form to their definitions, and (b) it is 
swallowing up too many of the dialects 
with whi they like to play. Especially 
disturbing is the fact that the relation 
between the spoken and written forms is 
quite different from that found in the 
languages of primitive people. In Popo- 
catapetlese e only writing is the 
investigator’s phonetic or phonemic tran- 
script. This may accurately be described 
as a mere secondary resentation of 
the language; and since it is completely 
unintelligible to the natives it exerts no 
influence on their language, which is 
indeed “speech and speech alone.” But 
written English, especially since the in- 
vention of the printi ress, has been 
exerting an absolutely inescapable in- 
fluence on the spoken form. Writing 
may be secondary, but it is not merely 
a passive reflection of speech, and it can- 
not be effectively treated as if it were. 

Another descriptivist theory that will 
not work in Standard is the infallibility 
of the native speaker or “informant.” 
A very large proportion, not only of 
Americans, but of speakers of Standard 
American, are convinced that they can 
be wrong, and prove it by wabbling 
whenever a difficult situation comes up 
publicly. They regard the mastery of 
the | e as something like the pur- 
suit of the Holy Grail—an effort which 
everybody should make but in which 
nobody can really expect to succeed. A 
1 poe should be able to give them some 


aid and comfort, but he won’t accom- 


plish much by simply telling them to act 
natural and stop worrying. 


Worst of all, phonology—the area 
where the descriptivists feel most thor- 
oughly at home—is not at the core of 
Standard American but somewhere 
around its periphery. In British English 
the sacred Received Pronunciation is a 
matter of great importance. Once she 
has mastered it, Shaw’s Eliza Doolittle is 
accepted in the — circles without 
question, and her lapses in syntax and 
vocabulary are dismissed as trifling idio- 

crasies. In America the emphasis is 
reversed. It is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that a man can gain general re- 
spect for his language with any set of 
noises he happens to have, as long as 
his syntax and vocabul are satisfac- 
tory. In fact there is a rather widespread 
superstition that educated foreigners, in 
spite of their accents, are the SS ie 


who really speak “perfect Eng 

Under these circumstances the unfor- 
givable sin of committing confusion be- 
tween letters and sounds is not quite so 
disastrous in our classrooms as in some 
others. Certainly the teacher ought to 
have a firm idea of the difference be- 
tween phonol and spelling; but I am 
telling his class that regular noun pl 
and ives are formed by the pho- 
nologically conditioned allomorphs /s/, 
/z/, and /iz/, when what they really 
want to know is whether to use an 
apostrophe with the s and on which side 
to put it. His morphemic information 
snighe be useful to educated Spaniards, 
but for American students of composi- 
tion it is more likely to create a new 
confusion than to solve an old one. And 
if he tells them firmly that pay is reall 
a perfectly regular verb, and then ao 
izes them for writing payed, they may 
give up linguistics entirely. 

In teaching syntax the descriptivists 
are in a still more uncertain position. 
They admit quite cheerfully that they 
have onl n to develop methods of 
analysis in this area, and the three best 


known systems are so wildly incompat- 
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ible that no witch’s brew made by min- 
gling them seems at all promising. Only 
one of these—that of C. C. Fries, - 
cially as modified by Paul Roberts—has 
been developed for and widely tested in 
general classroom use. At the risk of 
annoying my own publishers I must say 
that Understanding English seems to me 
a very good book, and most of the teach- 
ers who have tried it seem pleased with 
their results; but we still don’t know how 
it would work with a large group of 
teachers who were neither specially 
trained in it nor personally committed 
to it. 

Unfortunately, while the followers of 
Fries and Roberts still think of them- 
selves as bold pioneers their efforts seem 
to be regarded as hopelessly old-fash- 
ioned by the followers of Trager and 
Smith, and especially by those of Chom- 
sky. It must be admitted that both the 
phonological syntax of Trager and Smith 
and the transformational syntax of Chom- 
sky are extremely ingenious, and that 
they both offer some interesting insights. 
But in spite of the wild claims of some 
zealots, neither one offers the slightest 

r ct of developing into a generall 
syntax. With al their 
they share two major defects. Both over- 
generalize from very small samples of 
evidence, and both assume a degree of 
regularity in the use of English that 
simply does not exist. In the end they 
turn out to be descriptions not of the 
ways the language is used but of a way 
it might be. 

I can’t prove the statements in the 
preceding paragraph within the limits 
of this paper, and anybody who wants 
to shake me off now as a bumptious ig- 
noramus is of course free to do so. But 
I do have some pretty good evidence 
that not one competent English teacher 
in ten can understand either system with- 
out much more special training than he 
is at all a to get; and I think the 
point is wo 


making that such an in- 
ability is not di . People talk and 
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write with amazing variety, and any at- 
tempt to prove that the “real” organiza- 
tion of a lan is independent of 
their differences is basically false. 


Let’s look at the matter from another — 


angle. According to the usual descripti- 
vist doctrine the actual structure of a 
oe is simply a set of habits de- 
veloped by the tacit agreement of a 
community that has given them little 
Soper thought, and children of less 

average intelligence absorb most 
of it before they get their second teeth. 
The details are so numerous that agree- 
ment is never quite perfect, which is 
one reason why languages are always 
changing. Consequently no description 
is ever entirely satisfactory, but a reason- 
able and useful description should be 
clear to a moderately intelligent user. 
It is only when scholars attempt to ra- 
tionalize the irregularities of actual use 
into a theoretical system of their own 
invention that the subject moves from 
the elementary to the graduate level. 


English —— is just recovering from 
one such rationalization; it is no time 
to plunge into a new and more compli- 
cated one. 


I do not mean that the descriptivists 
have nothing of value to offer. In — 
of certain peculiarities in their discipline 
they have already made some valuable 
contributions to the study of our lan- 
guage, and they are certain to make 
others. I sincerely believe that 
who makes a profession of teaching 
lish owes it to himself and his students 
to learn some of the things that linguists 
have made available—and if he credits 
the descriptivists with certain things for 
which other linguists are ultimately re- 

nsible, it really matters very little. 

¢ important thing is for the teacher 
to learn what is really useful to him and 
his students, and not to dissipate his 
energies on mysteries of very dubious 
worth. Here, for what they are worth, 
are my opinions of some linguistic mat- 


ters the ordinary American schoolteacher 
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—whether he is teaching the sixth grade of dialects—non-dialectal English simply 
or college freshmen—ought to know does not exist. (I do know a very nice 
something about. lady who insists that she talks with a 


1. We should observe the 

directly, and draw our conclusions hon- 
estly from what we have observed. It is 
legitimate to use scholars as guides, to 
help us see and hear more accurately. It 
is reasonable to respect their opinions 
when they have observed more exten- 
sively or more precisely than we have 
been able to. But we should not use their 
authority to pass on to our students as 
truth anything that we have not =o! 
absorbed and understood ourselves. We 
can no longer say, for instance, that there 
are eight parts of speech just because the 
book says so. We should discover how 
many different classes of words we can 
gs pe consistently by their forms or 
by the positions they can fill in sentence 
patterns; then we should show (not 
merely tell) our students about them. 


2. We should remember—and bring 
are y our students—that the spoken 
orm of the is the pri one, 
reproduces speech. (But we should not 
say that language is speech and speech 
alone. We pm have speech to desig- 
nate speech alone, and we need some 
word, which might as well be language, 
to cover both forms.) We should teach 
our students that by bringing their ears 
as well as their eyes into play they can 
read more accurately and write more ef- 
fectively. For example, we can show 
them how to hint at certain intonation 
patterns by punctuation. (This will often 
do more good than thirteen different 
rules for using commas—and we don’t 
have to mention single-bar junctures.) 
We can also show them that many sen- 
tences that are perfectly clear when 
spoken are ambiguous in writing and 

erefore need revision. Since they can’t 
help a reader with intonation, a word 
order that can be justified is not 
enough; they’d better be careful to use 
one that cannot easily be misunderstood. 


3. We should make it clear that a 
language is composed of dialects, and 
that it is impossible to speak English at 
all without using some dialect or mixture 


Boston accent and not in a Boston dialect 
—but even she admits that at least a few 
of the other local varieties of our lan- 
guage are also legitimate.) A teacher who 
respects the dialects of his students and 
asks them to aid him in comparing dia- 
lectal differences gets over one big hump 
at once. Instead of filling many of them 
with resentment, and perhaps arousing 
discord at home, he at once bolsters their 
self-respect and encourages them to take 
an ones interest in the language. He is 
then in a position to show what modifi- 
cations in a student’s dialect will convert 
it to standard—and he will probably find 
it easier to make the student believe that 
such modification is sometimes desirable. 
Tell a boy that knowed and blowed may 
lose him opportunities that he wants and 
he is quite likely to start practicing knew 
and blew. But the minute we tell him 
that only ignorant and vul le use 
ment may combine to make him stick to 
the forms. He is quite likely to think of 
them as typical of people he admires 
more than he does us. 


4. For generations lip service has been 
paid to the criterion of usage; but the 
working definition of this, though never 
quite put into words, has usually turned 
out to be something like: “The final 
criterion of our language is the usa: 
that our best authors would no doubt 
have observed if they had had the op- 
portunity to read this book and follow 
all its rules.” Obviously we need some- 
thing better than this circular rae 
but the “leave your language alone” at- 
titude won’t quite do. Maybe Eskimo is 
simply what the Eskimos use, especially 
if you know only a few Eskimos; but 
Standard English turns out to be not only 
uncomfortably various but complicated 
by strong emotions. However we select 
our Standard speakers, we shall find that 
some of them on accept all the habits 
of the others as Standard, and perhaps 
even more of them are doubtful about 
some of their own usage. 


We should of course use the best avail- 
able evidence about Standard usage, even 
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when it happens to conflict with our own 
prejudices; and we should take the time 
and trouble to examine a deal of 
this evidence. We shall then be in the 
position to give an honest opinion about 
the status of a given item as well as its 
structural implications; and we ought to 
have a pretty fair idea about when to 
insist on conformity and when to allow 
free choice. 

5. Perhaps most important of all, we 
should remember Edward Sapir’s won- 
derful statement that “all grammars leak.” 
At best their rules are generalizations of 
something less than perfect accuracy. A 
simple statement that is about ninety- 
eight percent true can be of great value 
and comfort to a class. But if we explain 
it in three minutes, and then spend the 


next forty-seven dealing with exceptions 
by brilliant nuisances who 
don’t need the rule anyhow, most of the 
value and all of the comfort evaporate. 
And if we try to doctor the rule to make 
it waterproof we only make it too com- 
plicated for any general use—without 
ever quite stopping all the leaks. 

A teacher can do a reasonably good 
job even with a “traditional grammar” if 
he realizes its limitations and uses it only 
for what it is worth. I think he can do 
a better job with any of several modern 
grammars because they fit the language 
better and base their explanations on evi- 
dence that the students can more easily 
understand. But it is a little early to be 
using any of these as sacred texts. 


Advances in Linguistics 
Cuarzes C. Fries 


For many of the members of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English the term linguistic science (often 
interc with the term linguistics) 
has the ring of something very new. It 
seems to stand for something that has 
grown up quite recently and for some- 
thing concerning which the writers of 
articles recently published in the Coun- 
cil’s journals show the most violent dis- 
agreement. 

Now, as a matter of fact, matters per- 

ining to the more scientific study of 
the lish language are, by no means, 
National Council The first 
President of this Council (the only Presi- 
dent to be elected for two terms), one of 
the prominent founders of this organiza- 
tion, fifty years ago, combined his chief 


center of study, Literary Criticism, with 
a broad and very active interest in the 
knowledge and understanding won by 
modern linguistic science. This was Pro- 
fessor F Newton Scott (in whose 
seminar in Lite Criticism I studied 
in 1915). Let me recommend to you the 
address he made to this Council 44 years 

, in 1916, entitled The Standard of 

merican Speech. 

What we call “modern” linguistic 
science is, however, a young science, but 
by no means an infant. At the time of 
the founding of the Council, fifty years 

, the beginnings of the te ues 
which made a of linguistics 
already ninety years old. I am assuming 
that the mark of a “science” is its cumu- 
lative and impersonal nature,—impersonal 


Professor Emeritus at the University of 
Michigan and vice president of the Ninth In- 
ternational Congress of Linguists, Mr. Fries 
bas written many books on modern linguistics. 
His latest book is Foundation for English 


Teaching (1961). 


*It appeared afterward in the English Journal 
and was reprinted in a little volume of twenty- 
four of his articles published at the end of his 
career, entitled The Standard of American 
Speech and Other Articles. Of these articles 
half must be counted as linguistic. 
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in the sense that the techniques used 
must lead to generalizations that are 
verifiable by all competent persons, and 
cumulative in the sense that all new 
contributions must build upon or take 
cognizance of all that has preceded. 
Every now and then, in the efforts to 
push out the boundaries of our cumula- 
tive knowledge, a break-through into 
new understanding necessitates a reori- 
entation of the knowledge gained pre- 
viously. In linguistic science such break- 
throughs have occurred several times. 
(1) With Erasmus Rask’s paper 
(1819), and with Grimm’s Germanic 
Grammar (1821), the beginnings of the 
new techniques in Indo-Euro com- 
parative study made the first great ad- 
vance in language study from the time 
of the Greek philosophers. It introduced 
the period 4 linguistic science charac- 
terized by the exploration of genetic 
relationships between languages, and 
the beginnings of language history. This 


period of linguistics saw the start of 


work upon the great historical diction- 
aries—for German, Grimm’s WéoOrter- 
buch undertaken in 1837 (and still in 
rogress): for English, The Oxford Eng- 
ish Dictionary undertaken in 1858 (fin- 
ished in 1928). The first period of 
Modern Linguistic Science thus, was 
from 1820 to 1875. 

(2) In 1875, Karl Verner’s paper and 
the work of Leskien (and of the other 
Jung-Grammtiker, or Neo-Grammari- 
ans) introduced a period of much greater 
rigor in dealing with the eralizations 
concerning “sound-change.” This period 
saw also the development (a) of phonet- 
ics (the scientific analysis of speech 
sounds both in respect to the muscular 
movements, the articulations, by which 
they are made, and in respect to the 
vibrations that produce their acoustical 
effect), (b) of linguistic geography, (c) 
of the recording and analysis of un- 
written languages. This, the second peri- 
od of Modern Linguistic Science ex- 
tended from 1875-1925. 


(3) In 1925 ir’s on Sound 
de Saussure’s lectures in Switzerland) in- 
troduced the beginnings of structural 
linguistics. 

I have noted the chronol of these 

riods of ial development in Modern 

inguistic Science in order to make cer- 
tain that no one (in this audience, at 
least) will any longer believe that what 
we call Modern Linguistic Science is 
the private theory of a small group of 
irresponsible radicals devoted to a pro- 
gram of undermining all the defenses of 
‘accurate and elegant expression,” who 
hold as their first principle “Accept what 
comes and in time we shall have a class- 
less speech corresponding to the usage 
of the most numerous.””? 

For each of the three periods of the 
development of Modern Pinguistic Sci- 
ence we have had men of international 
reputation who have atte d to sum 
up and explain for the educated la 
reader the ig in linguistic know 
edge that been achieved. For the 
first period we have two books by Wil- 
liam Dwight Whitney, Professor of San- 
skrit at Yale during the third quarter of 
the nineteenth century. Language and 
the Study of Language: Twelve lectures 
on the principles of Linguistic Science 
was delivered first at the Smithsonian 
Institution in early in 1864, 
then at the Lowell Institute in Boston 
in December 1864 and January 1865, 
and first published in 1867. There were 
at least five editions of this book. A 
second book by Whitney, published in 
1875 was Life and Growth of Language: 
An Outline of Linguistic Science. For 
the second period there were Hermann 
Paul’s Principien der Sprachgeschichte 
(Principles of Language History) first 
published in 1880, with the fifth edition 
in 1920, Otto Jespersen’s Language: Its 


*Jacque Barzun,The House of Intellect, p. 
241, 
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Nature, Development and Origin, in 
1923, and Holgar Pedersen’s, Linguistic 
Science in the Nineteenth Century, (tr. 
by Spargo) 1931. For the third pe- 
riod there have been Edward Sapir’s Lan- 
guage 1921; Leonard Bloomfield’s 
Language 1933, and now Kenneth Pike’s 
Language (in Relation to a Unified 
Theory of the Structure of Human Be- 
havior), Part I in 1954; Part II in 1955; 
and Part III in 1960. 

Scholars devoted to Modern Linguistic 
Science in this country founded the 
Linguistic Society of America in 1924. 
That society has grown from a body of 
270 members to a membership of over 
1600. Abroad there have been the Lin- 


guistic Circle of Prague (Czechoslovakia) 


and the Linguistic Circle of Copenhagen 
(Denmark). The International Congress 
of Linguists, organized in the late twen- 
ties, at its eighth meeting in Oslo, Nor- 
way in 1957, was attended by 525 invited 
linguists from 43 different countries, 
from Japan and Australia to the West 
Indies, from Ghana and South Africa to 
Russia and Scotland, and from Argentina 
to the United States and Canada. 

What then is this linguistic science 
and what is a linguist? A linguist is 
one whose special field of scholarship 
is linguistic science. Linguistic science 
is here understood to be a body of 
knowledge and understanding concern- 
ing the nature and functioning of human 
language, built up out of information 
about the structure, the operation, and 
the history of a wide range of very 
diverse human languages by means of 
those techniques and procedures that 
have proved mbst successful in establish- 
ing verifiable generalizations concerning 
relationships among linguistic phenom- 
ena 


In this much loaded and complicated 
definition there are five essential features 
that cannot be ted, for each suc- 
ceeding feature is a qualifier of what has 
preceded. Perhaps the following arrange- 
ment of the parts of this definition may 


serve to give these important features 
their relative prominence. 


LINGUISTIC SCIENCE Is 


1. a body of knowledge and under- 
standing 

2. (knowledge and understanding) 
concerning the nature and functioning 
of human language 

3. (this knowle and understand- 
ing) built up out of information about 
the structure, the operation, and the his- 
tory of a wide range of very diverse 
human languages 

4. (this knowledge and understanding 
built up) by means of those techniques 
and procedures that have proved most 
successful in establishing verifiable gen- 
eralizations 

5. (verifiable generalizations) con- 
cerning relationships among linguistic 
phenomena.* 

Every science has developed its own 
special techniques for investigation, anal- 
ysis, and the testing of generalizations 
concerning the data it accumulates. 
Modern linguistic science began early in 
the nineteenth cen with the use of 
sets of phonological correspondence as 
a means of exploring and proving genetic 
relationships between different languages. 
These caehalgeas became more refined 
and more rigorously controlled after 
1875. Later came the development of 
sound techniques for language history, 
for linguistic geography, for the analysis 
and description of unwritten language, 
for finding and checking the stru y 
significant contrasts that make the spe- 
cial signals of each different language. 
The validity of the basic approach to 
language through these techniques has 
been verified again and again, and the 


*Only as the study of turned away 
from introspection and chance observation to 
seek a broad informational basis of verifiable 
facts, and, away from the attempt to establish 
relationships between linguistic + a and 
such matters as race, climate, and nationality, 
to the effort to find verifiable van nag 
within the linguistic phenomena themselves, did 


that study begin to make real scientific progress. 
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techniques themselves have been and are 
being constantly improved by rigorous 
rimentation and criticism. But the 
heart and substance of linguistic science 
is not simply in the techniques of op- 
eration—not in the tools of linguistic 
analysis. The heart and substance of lin- 
guistic science is rather in the growing 
understanding of certain features of the 
nature and functioning of human lan- 
guage itself, that have become clear as 
the unexpected results of the use of 
these techniques and tools, in the study 
of a great variety of languages. 
Some of these results that constitute 
our present knowledge are the follow- 


ing. 

(1) It became clear that all the lan- 
Buages investigated were always, and 

d been always in a state of constant 
change. There has, for example, never 
been a time in English during the last 
thousand years when the recorded ma- 
terials do not show evidence of chan 
in progress—evidence of divided usage 
in some features of the language. 

(2) It became clear that these cha 
could not have been accidental and law- 
less corruptions arising from the igno- 
rance of the kers. These changes 
have shown themselves to be astonish- 
ingly regular and systematic--large al 
terns of change that stretched over long 
periods of time. 

It may be urged that change in lan- 
is due ultimately to the deviations 
of individuals from the rigid system. But 
it appears that even here individual devi- 
ations are ineffective; whole groups of 
speakers must, for some reason unknown 
to us, coincide in a deviation, if it is to 
result in a linguistic change. Change in 
language does not reflect individual vari- 
ability, but seems to be a massive, uni- 
form, and gradual alteration, at every 
moment of which the system is just as 
rigid as at any other time.* 


‘Leonard Bloomfield, Review of Jespersen’s 
Philosophy of Grammar, in Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology, Vol. 26, (1927) 444- 
446. 


The facts of language history destroyed 
the myth of a golden age wf language 


in perfection at some time in the 
a from which it has 
ricrated. 

(3) It became clear that the most 
stable features of a language were its 
sounds—not its vocab , not its 

ar. Linguistic science in the first 
riod of its modern development set up 
‘laws” or generalizations of “sound 
change.” These were generalizations 
concerning correspondences of “sound” 
features between several ges, or 
between different periods of a single 
language. They were correspondences 
that could be in statements ap- 
plicable to the whole body of the native 
words in the languages concerned. It 
was these correspondences of “sound” 
features that established a rigorous basis 
for the treatment of etymology. 

(4) It became clear that the only 
basis for “correctness” in a lan e ‘e- 
to be the of the native ers 0 
that ‘ates Perhaps the ae exam- 
le of the gathering of the facts of 
is the Oxford English Dictionary, earlier 
named A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles.’ Language history 
rovided the evidence to identify new 
orms and older forms. The studies in 
linguistic geography showed the lan- 
guage characteristics of different lan- 
“= dialect areas, and the centers 
of language dispersion. Together, lin- 


“. . . It was proposed that materials should 
be collected for a Dictionary which, by the 
completeness of its vocabulary, and by the 
application of the historical method to the life 
and use of words, worth 
English lan and of English scholarship. 
With this x ag ® was resolved to begin at the 
beginning, and extract anew typical quotations 
for the use of words, from all the great Eng- 
lish writers of all ages and from all the writers 
on special subjects whose works might illustrate 
the history of words employed in special senses, 
from all writers whatever before the 16th cen- 
tury, and from as many as possible of the more 
important writers of later times. . . .” (Oxford 
English Dictionary, Vol. I [1888], p. v.) 
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istic history and linguistic geography 


to a much clearer understanding of 
the significance of dialect differences in 
a language and of the basis for the spe- 
cial prestige through which one regional 
dialect out of many becomes the “stand- 
ard” language. 

(5) It became clear that “standard” 
and “literary” languag 
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es are not the 
bases from which “dialects” diverge 
through mistakes, lawlessness, and incom- 
plete learning. “Standard” language 
arises out of a “dialect.” On the whole, 
the language forms of colonists tend to 
keep more of the older patterns than do 
the speakers who stay in the homeland. 
In similar fashion, tne differing gram- 
matical forms of the uneducated are 
often more conservative or older than 
those of the educated. 

(6) It became clear, from the more 
than seventy-five years of work upon 
the great historical dictionaries, that 
multiple meanings for words is normal, 
not “queer.” We must everywhere in 
a language expect to find that the most 
frequently used words have a variety of 

ings—not just one literal meaning 
and a few so-called “figurative” mean- 
ings. Words cover whole areas of mean- 
ing, and, except for highly technical 
words, there are no words in two lan- 
guages that cover precisely the same 
areas. The number of different meanings 
for each of the commonly used words 
in English, as recorded and illustrated 
by verifiable quotations in The Oxford 
Dictionary, is just unbelievable. 

(7) It became clear, with the develop- 
ment of the work in phonetics, that all 
the “mysterious” qualities of the sounds 
and “accents” of human language are 
matters that can be analyzed and de- 
scribed in terms of the physical move- 
ments by which they are produced, and 
also in terms of the specific kinds of 
vibrations that make up their acoustic 
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characteristics.* The increasing accuracy 
and completeness of the recording, re- 
production, and transmission of vocal 
sounds grew out of the work of the 
_— laboratories. In other words, 
inguistic science, through the tech- 
niques of phonetics, has now successfully 
been able to isolate, describe, produce, 
and control mechanically a great many 
of the cific features that comprise 
the soot complex of human speech 
sounds. 


(8) It has become clear, with the de- 
velopments in linguistic science during 
the forty years, that the habits that 
constitute the control of one’s own na- 
tive language are not habits concerning 
items of language as separate items— i.e. 
of separate segments of sound as repre- 
sented by the letters of an alphabet or 
of individual matical forms. Prac- 
tical language habits are always habits 
concerning contrastive shapes of lin- 

istic items, in structural patterns, 
unctioning in a system. No item has 
a significance by itself. Its sig- 

ificance can arise only out of its con- 
trast with other items in the structural 


patterns that function as ow in a par- 
ticular language system. “Structural” lin- 
istics has attempted to discover and 
escribe 
(a) the basic contrastive sound features 
that function in identifying or separating 
the various meaning units (morphemes 
or words) in a linguistic community— 
pan from pen and pin and pun. 
(b) the basic contrastive features that 
identify and separate the grammatical 
units that ref on in the patterns that 
signal structural meanings. 
(c) the basic contrastive arrangements 
and forms of these functioning gram- 


“See Kenneth L. Pike, Phonetics: A critical 
analysis of phonetic theory and a technic for 
the practical description of sound, University 
of Michigan Publications in Language and 
Literature, XXI, (1943); and Martin Joos, 
Acoustic Phonetics, Linguistic Society of 
America, Language Monograph No. 23, (1948). 
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matical units that identify and 

the patterns that signal the structural 

meanings of a language. 

It is assumed that all the significant ma- 
terials that signal linguistic meanings 
are matters of contrast within a limited 
number of patterns. 

(9) It has become clear, then, that 
that which is objectively the same ut- 
tered sound will be perceived and re- 
sponded to very differently, in accord 
with the specific patterns of the partic- 
ular native language of the hearer. Or, 
in other words, the same phonetic dif- 
ferences may have ( y do have) 
entirely different structural values from 
language to language. In general, there 
are no ge sounds that are 
or difficult in themselves. Ease or diffi- 
culty of pronunciation or of hearing 
turns out to be a function of the way 
the phonetic material patterns in a per- 
son’s native language. Native speakers of 
English r nd excl to the sound con- 
trasts which distinguish river from liver, 
pray from play, correction from col- 
lection, variable from valuable, storing 
from string. Native speakers of Japanese, 
in the first of learning English, 
not only find it difficult to produce 
these significant differences consistently, 
they cannot hear them. The child in 
learning his native language must not 
only develop great facility and accur, 
in responding to the limited number of 
contrastive physical features that iden- 
tify the functioning units of the struc- 
tural patterns of his particular language; 
he must learn to ignore all those physical 
features that are not relevant to those 
patterns. His great facility and accuracy 
in recognizing and producing the sig- 
nalling a of his native language 
is thus bought at a price. He develops 
blind — for a whole range of phys- 
ical difference that form the 
devices of other languages. Thus the 
power or force in the structural ar- 
ran; nts of the first lan: (our 
native language) makes the learning of 


a second as an adult a v 
different matter from the learning of 
the first language. 

Altogether a tremendous body of 
knowle f° and understanding has been 
won by linguistic science during the last 
140 years. In this cumulative body of 
basic knowledge concerning the nature 
and functioning of lan there is 
much that ought to be of use in helping 
to deal with practical teaching problems 
that have not yet been satisfactorily 
analyzed. Considerable resistance to its 
use arises out of the fact that it con- 
tradicts many of the older views of 
language which are still vigorously 
maintained. But the path from the 
knowledge and unde i of the 
nature and functioning of human lan- 
guage to the using of this knowledge in 
dealing with the practical problems of 
teaching is a very thorny and difficult 
one, and we have made comparatively 
little real progress along that path. There 
exists a great gap between knowing and 
doing. 

Linguistic science like all science is 
concerned with knowi and under- 
standing, not with doing. As science, lin- 
guistics is not concerned with the teach- 
ing of English or of — language or 

elds also, sci- 


of reading. In the other 
ence, as science, does not concern itself 
with building better machines for trans- 
portation or for mass communication, 
nor with improving the food SUPP: 


nor with the curing of diseases. 

course the knowledge and understand- 
ing won by science in its various fields 
has been of the greatest use to man in 
his struggle to control the conditions 
of his living. Some scientists have at 
times helped to interpret the significance 
of the knowledge they have won and 
have often filled the double role of both 
scientist and engineer. But it is the func- 
tion, not of the scientists but of our pro- 
fessions—the doctor, the teacher, the 
engineer—to take the knowledge and 
understanding that has been achieved 
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by science and to explore its usefulness 
for man. We must not assume or expect 
that the scientists themselves can or 
should be able to lead the way in prac- 
tical applications of the knowledge of 
their science, or even to take the respon- 
sibility for explaining its practical sig- 
nificance. The applications of scientific 
knowledge to the practical problems of 
invention, of construction, of disease, of 
learning and teaching, demand their own 

of research ps’ must be done b 
dice who know and understand bot 
the practical problems and the results of 
science. 

Thus to insist u the separation of 
science, as the sorch for knowledge 
and understanding, from the struggle to 
make full use of all that is known, is not 
to belittle the importance of either. In 
our modern society, however, technol- 
ogy, the application of science, “doing,” 
receives much greater consideration 
than “mere knowing.” We tend to meas- 
ure the worth of what we know only 
in terms of doing, not in terms of under- 
standing or intellectual freedom. And 
modern linguistic science is no excep- 
tion. We must in some way learn to 
make this application.’ 

I shall not here enumerate all the ob- 
stacles that lie in the way. Let me just 
name one, in passing to something more 
important. There are the overly enthu- 


™The National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish supports the scientific study of the English 
, and, realizing the importance of the 

results of that study in freeing our teaching 
from wasteful and harmful practices, recom- 
mends that in the training of teachers, both 
ive and in service, opportunities be 
provided to acquaint English teachers with the 
principles, methods, ts, and applications of 
modern linguistic science. Furthermore, the 
National Council of Teachers of English be- 
lieves that the schools should teach those forms 
of the English lan which sound descrip- 
tive research has shown to be the practice of 
Standard English in the United States.” Reso- 
lution Passed by the National Council of 
Teachers of English at the general business 
meeting November 22, 1951. 
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siastic assertions of those with very little 
direct contact with the productions in 
linguistic science, who, in the manner of 
science fiction, imaginatively project the 
claims for linguistic science . beyond 
anything that science is at present able 
to deliver. This linguistic-science fiction 
helps to stimulate an even more extrav- 
agant anti-linguistic-science fiction from 
those of greater ignorance of the facts 
who have built up a hideous mask to 
hide the real face of the linguistic sci- 
entist. This anti-linguistic-science fiction 
is doing much to muddy the stream of 
discussion and thus to help keep away 
from the teachers the aid they need.® 
But there are those real leaders of the 
teaching profession who have patiently 
tried to understand the not always easy 
writing of the linguistic scholars and to 
find in it helpful materials to report and 
explain to class-room teachers.’ These 
must form the nucleus of the group we 
need to undertake the cooperative task 
of using to the full the solid achieve- 
ments of more than a century of lin- 
guistic research. For this cooperative 
effort we must have 


(a) some of the producing scholars in 
the English language who are willing to 
struggle hard to understand the practical 
problems of the broad field of English 
tea 


ching, 

(b) some of the leaders of the teach- 
ing profession devoted to the task of 
understanding both the problems of Eng- 
lish teaching and the contributions of 


(c) some of the best class-room teach- 
ers who will try to understand the signif- 
icance of the work of both the linguistic 
scholars and the professional leaders and 
then assume the chief burden of the task 
of putting the results of that work into 
specific materials for of 
text-book writers. This will be a | 
hard task but one worthy of a top leve 
commission. 


“See College English for February 1960. 
"See W. W. Hatfield, “Will Structural Gram- 
mar Help?” in College English, Dec. 1958. 
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Such a group must have available for 
their work those who have achieved 
understanding and control of the tre- 
mendous body of material produced b 
a host of workers in the field of Englis 
language—from Old English to and in- 
cluding the descriptive analysis of 
present-day English. This material is not 
all easily available and nicely laid out. 
Great masses of it are in a form that 
needs to be reworked and restudied in 
the terms of our recent developments in 
“structural” linguistics. 

Teachers can not be equi to pro- 
science” to the problems of teaching 
— by taking “one or two courses 
in li , grange It seems to have been as- 
sumed that everybody knew what sub- 
ject-matter content any course of study 

belled “linguistics” would include, and 
that any course with a “linguistics” label 
would provide the necessary enlighten- 
ment. a matter of fact, however, 
“linguistics” covers a very wide range 
of material and one cannot predict even 
what an introductory course will stress. 
Very frequently, “training in linguistics” 
as recommended to language teachers 
has meant mastering only the tools, tech- 
niques and procedures of linguistic 
analysis. Many “introductory” courses 
are set up to offer what is thought to 
be the necessary first steps for those 
who aim to become practitioners in the 
analysis of an unknown language. Some 
“linguists” seem to believe, or they act 
as if they believed, that the tools, tech- 
niques, and classificatory definitions 
alone constituted the substance of the 
science of linguistics. I do not want to 
belittle the scientific importance of ade- 
quate tools, sound techniques, and sharp 
classifications. I should like, however, to 
insist that one can achieve a sufficient 
mastery of these tools and techniques 
of linguistic analysis without any real 
understanding of the significance of the 


achievements of linguistic science. Per- 
haps this is the the reason that some of 
those teachers of English who have 
earnestly sought help in linguisti 
courses have come away greatly disa 
pointed because they found nothing di- 
rectly applicable to their needs. 


The Conference of 1958, in the pam- 
phlet The Basic Issues in the Teaching 
of English (“Issue” 13, p. 9) raises the 
question of the linguistics should 
have in the teaching of lish, in the 
following manner. 


“Up to the present only a few text- 
books have attempted to adapt the ap- 
proach of the structural linguists to use 
in the classroom. Nevertheless, we must 
ask whether this new method offers a 
clue to a better correlation of the knowl- 
edge of language structure with writing 
ability. How much, if any, of such lin- 
guistic knowledge is appropriate for each 
level? How may teachers best be trained 
to develop this knowledge in their pu- 
pils?” [The italics are mine.] 

This seems to suggest that 
“the approach of the structural linguist,” 
his methods and techniques, might be 
adapted “to use in the classroom” as “a 
new method” for achieving “a better 
correlation of the knowledge of lan- 
guage structure with writing ability.” 
It then raises the question of “how 
much, if any, of such knowledge” of 
language structure “is appropriate for 
each level,” and how best to train teach- 
ers to pass on “this knowledge” to their 
pupils. I believe we need something 
quite different. In my view, it is not 
the tools and the techniques of linguistic 
science that should be brought into the 
classroom; but, in some way, the sub- 
stance of the knowledge and under- 
standing won by linguistic science must 
be thoroughly assimilated and then used 
to shed new light upon the problems 
that arise wherever language is concerned, 
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Round Table 


SHAKESPEARE’S AGE OF KINGS 


Louis MaArpER 


If Ford Maddox Ford’s definition of the 
art of literature as “the highest form of 
communication between person and person” 
may be accepted as a criterion, then it seems 
destined that television is the most probable 
medium through which that aim can be 
most widely achieved. The audience for the 
three-hour showing of Olivier’s Richard III 
in 1955 was estimated at about 25,000,000, 
more than could cr have seen the play 
in all the years of its popularity since it was 
first presented in 1593-94. 

Educational television programs have been 
offered by colleges and universities in many 
parts of the nation. Although such programs 
are of general as well as academic interest 
—credit at the schools in question being of- 
fered to registrants who fulfilled the re- 
quirements—for the present I am more 
concerned with the kind of teaching that 
is not available in the ordinary classroom. 
I refer specifically to the impact of Shake- 
speare which can only be felt by actually 
seeing the plays brought to life by capable 
actors in a suitable setting. 

The vices and virtues of televised drama, 
and especially Shakespeare, are too compli- 
cated for discussion here. But one compen- 
sating virtue that should be mentioned is 
that millions can see Shakespeare televised 
as compared to the thousands that might 
see him in the theatre. My purpose rather 
is to demonstrate briefly the government's 
view of the evils of TV and to show how 
the plays of Shakespeare have been especial- 
ly singled out because of their universal 

ce and appeal as a prime program 
for om 1g the entertainment offered to 
the public at large. 

I am well aware that individual Shake- 
7 plays have been widely shown—plays 

e live, others filmed for TV rather than 
cinema showing. Notable is the Hallmark 
Hall of Fame Macbeth directed by Geo 
Schaefer which last spring won five of 


Louis Marder edits The Shakespeare News- 
letter at Kent State University. 


coveted Emmy awards and is to be seen 
again on October 20. But I am more con- 
cerned with “An Age of Kings”—a series of 
fifteen programs based on Shakespeare’s 
histories which were originally prepared 
for the British Broadcasting Corporation 
(B.B.C.) under the direction of Michael 
Hayes with Peter Dews as producer. These 
were seen in New York and Washi 
D. C., by more than two and a half million 
last spring and are now available for show- 
ing throughout the United States. 
Shakespeare’s history plays as a complete 
cycle have been seen only by limited audi- 
ences at Stratford-upon-Avon; Pasadena, 
California; and Antioch College; but now 
the entire epic of the Plantagenet-Lancas- 
trian cycle from Richard II through the 
Wars of the Roses may be enjoyed by every 
televiewer in the nation. The ic of 
Shakespeare’s monarchs—Shakespeare’s truly 
because they are often not those of history 
—will perform no immediate miracle on the 
tastes of the popular TV audience and those 
who sponsor their p , but there are 
many in high places who see in this series 
a beginning of what is desired. 


On May 9 the dynamic Newton N. 
Minow, , oe of the Federal Commu- 


nications Commission, told the National 
Association of Broadcasters that he wanted 
the minds of both children and adults to be 
improved by TV. “Is there no room for 
reading the great literature of the _ 
teaching them the great traditions of free- 
dom?” A steady diet of Western and pri- 
vate-eye programs was “obviously not in 
the public interest.” It was necessary to do 
more than “to cater to the nation’s whims.” 
Mr. Minow insisted that TV “must also 
serve the nation’s needs.” Some broadcasters 
were upset at Mr. Minow’s demands—they 
did have better taste—but they insisted that 
they were giving the people what they 
wanted, and they had their ratings to prove 
it. Next ete programs would be sub- 
stantially like those of sen ap But, Mr. 
Minow wondered, what would be the prob- 
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able effect on viewers if they were offered 
a better variety of programs within the 
same viewing period? 

At the time of his May 9 speech he al- 
ready knew the answer. When he was first 
appointed to his position he had made a 
similar plea for improvement, and no 
sooner bad he made it than the first of the 
“Age of Kings” programs was coincidental- 

televised by G in the District of 

lumbia. In triumph, Josephine Ripley, 
Washington correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor, reviewed the program and 
wrote on February 18: “We can |improve 
TV] Mr. Minow! Culture can be popular 
and Shakespeare a hit on TV. It has hap- 
pened here in Washington where the kings 
of England appear to be giving Bat Master- 
son and Wyatt Earp gee a bit of competi- 
tion.” The Newark News critic wrote that 
“An Age of Kings” was “one of the most 
noteworthy undertakings in television’s 12- 
year ” Praise was unanimous and wide- 
spread, and Bernard Harrison of the Wash- 
ington Star summarized it all: “What’s in a 
name? When the name is Shakespeare, 
magic!” 

It cannot, of course, be said that every- 
one forsook their usual programs for Shake- 

. Some viewers never will. But yet 
the impact of the program was such hee 
more . 150,000 responded to the offer 
of a booklet illustrating and describing the 
series, about 38,000 took the time and effort 
to thank the sponsor and ask for a repeat 
performance, and some teachers made the 
program almost compulsory viewing. 

The epic series that has aroused such en- 
thusiasm consists of fifteen programs, each 
an hour or more in length. Fight of Shake- 

’s histories are covered: Richard II; 
1 and 2 Henry IV; Henry V; 1, 2, and 3 
Henry VI; and Richard Ill. All are in two 
hourly segments (two are two and a quarter 
hours) except 1 Henry VI which is con- 
densed into one segment. The cutting has 
displeased virtually no one. Occasionally 
there is a transitional addition such as that at 
the end of Richard II where Northumber- 
land is shown thrusting his dagger into a 
batch of papers on the new king’s desk, 
indicative of his coming defiance. In an- 
other scene at the end of Henry V the di- 
rector bridges the gap between it and Hen- 
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ry VI by having the chorus speak his lines 
before the par of the dead king. 

When the series ended in England, a re- 
viewer in The Listener wrote that the cycle 
was “one of the greatest triumphs of the 
B. B. C. television, if not the greatest.” In 
England as in America, the educational val- 
ue was immediately perceived. The same 
reviewer suggested that the pr be 

ated in the afternoons and that the 
schools include them in their curriculum, 
for “there could be few better ways of in- 
culcating the appreciation of Shakespeare” 
in students. 

There is no debating the educational value 
of Shakespeare’s histories as a cultural influ- 
ence. Suffice it to say that there is much to 
be learned about history, and man’s relation- 
ship with man, about honor, time-servers, 
patriotism, justice, retribution, nemesis, and 
the dignity of language and poetry well 
spoken. To have all this in a series so inter- 
estingly presented that it has been called a 
“cliff hanger,”—suspense drama—is a notable 
achievement in cultural entertainment. 


Will sponsors take to such programs? 


One hopes that M. J. Rathbone, president 
of the Seandard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey, may be taken as an example. He gladly 
accepted sponsorship of the American 
showing declaring that his aim was “to take 
a definite step forward in providing intelli- 

nt, cultu rams on television.” He 
ar hoped that “this Shakespearean se- 
ries will be interesting and helpful to high 
school and college students of lish liter- 
ature, drama and history.” 

It is gratifying to learn chat National Ed- 
ucational Television has assumed the re- 

nsibility for showing the series on its 
Gicy stations throughout the country. But 
there are 14,000,000 students in the high 
schools ‘and colleges of the nation and, un- 
fortunately, millions of them will not be 
reached by those stations which are on the 
UHF channels to which educational TV 
has frequently had to resort. It is the com- 
mercial channels—and there are about 500 
of them—that must “An Age of 
Kings” to the students and other millions 
of potential viewers sitting before the 
56,000,000 television sets of the nation. To 
date, only eleven have definitely scheduled 


the ram. In Los “my arrangements 
are in made with the University of Cali- 
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fornia to offer the program with academic 

credit. And what ff the almost 500 stations 

that have as yet made.no plans? Is a pro- 
ram with such a potenti! ep go begging 
or lack of support? 

If members of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, their students, friends, 
and civic and cultural leaders would in- 
form their local stations that they would 
welcome “An Age of Kings,” that their stu- 
dents would watch it, and their parents too, 
someone a decide that there was a 

er market for intelligent pr i 
was formerly believed cack bo find 
a sponsor to support the p . The na- 
tional distributors of “An Age of Kings” 
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are certainly doing all they can to make the 
program as interesting and effective as 
sible. They have educational aids available, 
synopses of the plays, and a paperback edi- 
tion of the complete TV text. 

It would be a waste of a noble effort on 
the part of many people if these fifteen 
hours of superb entertainment would not 
be made available to the widest audience 


possible.* 


*The author and the national distributor 
(Peter M. Robeck & Co., 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y.) will padly supply mate- 
rials and suggestions if readers want to fortify 
their requests to their local stations. 


WHAT ARE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES DOING 


IN WRITTEN COMPOSITION? 
GLENN LEGGETT 


In the middle 1950’s something 
to many people concerned with the teach- 


ing of English in high schools, and what 


ha ed been gathering momentum 
No I know of 
can attend a meeting of his local high 
school-college group or an advanced place- 
ment conference without feeling that the 
secondary school English curricula are be- 
ing rewritten and brought more directly to 
focus on the study of language and litera- 
ture and not on those interesting but per- 
ipheral subjects that have got themselves 
into man lish rams. The ave 
coll of is still 
by the range of curricular materials that 
high school teachers seem concerned with 
—speaking, listening, language labs, teach- 
ing machines, play production, choral read- 
ing, and children’s ballads. But by and 

he is now persuaded that high school - 
ers of English, in a time of terrifying finan- 
cial and enrollment pressures, are coming 
out of the pedagogical wilderness they have 
been accused of inhabiting and are now 
presenting their students with a tough- 


Vice Provost of the University of Washing- 
ton, Mr. Leggett was formerly director of 
freshman composition there and is the author 
or editor of several texts. 


minded curriculum in composition, lan- 
e, and literature. When high school 
a. or perhaps, rather, their principals 
and superintendents, learn that an illiterate 
student warrants an E and not an “unsatis- 
factory but passing D or C,” we shall know 
that the millenium in the high school teach- 
ing of English has arrived. 
the meantime, what of the college 
teachers of English themselves? Surely 7 
layed a significant when they urge 
fete high to the 
straight and narrow, and surely they gave 
them a good deal of friendly and construct- 
ive counsel. The records are full of such 
instances. For every college teacher who 
merely inflated his own from the es- 
caping air as he deflated the pedagogical 
misdeeds of his high school colleagues, there 
was another who went into actual high 
schools, who counted flesh and blood stu- 
dents, who sat h five or six class pe- 
riods with a high school teacher, who 
listened and observed and then talked, more 
soberly than before, with the realization 
that the communicative world of ers 
was a little more complicated than he had 


remembered it. 


But except for this, the stance of college 
teachers of English as a group toward their 


own responsibilities in teaching people to 
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write is not so en 
One is tempted to say that Sputnik must 
have sailed noiselessly over many a campus 
as it landed with a bang on the public 
school in the next block. For instance, the 
catalogs and the printed and mimeographed 
syllabi on college composition courses have 
a pedestrian, almost paleolithic quality. 
Most of them start like this, and fail to get 
any more inspiring. 

English 1. A course designed to teach fresh- 
men to write clearly and correctly. Review 
of grammar, mechanics, and sentence struc- 
ture as needed. Models of expository writing 
are studied so as to allow the student to 
see how successful writers meet their work- 
ing problems. 

Maybe the kind of roe represented here 
is necessary; certainly a freshman needs to 
be literate before he can be stylish. None- 
theless, one begins to sympathize with the 
iconoclasts who appear periodically and de- 
mand that freshman composition be abol- 
ished. For what should be one of the most 
exciting courses in a freshman’s whole re- 
pertoire has, with great and significant ex- 
ceptions, become either a frustration or a 


couraging as it should be. 


bore. And what - be an English depart- 


ment’s most useful and challenging course 
has frequently become a departmental em- 
barrassment, a status symbol in reverse, a 

r and guilt-inspiring step-child. I am 
patterns, of course, 
not people. If some of the worst teaching in 
colleges is done in English departments in 
general and in freshman composition in par- 
ticular, so is some of the best. One English 
department, for instance, in trying to face 
gracefully the task of teaching freshmen to 
write has included the following statement 
in its general syllabus: remember that most 
freshmen expect to learn something new in 
college. It is a sweet and proper beginning, 
and indicative of a style of operation we 
desperately need in more college composi- 
tion courses. 

In some coll it is true, this needed 
style is already a fact: (1) those colleges in 
which a rigorous admissions policy excludes 
all but those students whose educability in 

eral and whose aptitude for composition 
in particular makes the freshman writi 
course an exercise in genuine critical read- 
ing and writing and thus attracts the whole 
English department faculty; (2) those in 


which the commitment to graduate teach- 
ing is so incidental or so well-managed that 
a good honest part of the energy of the 
faculty can be concerned with nourishing 
undergraduates in the literary features of 
the liberal arts tradition. In so far as (1) is 
concerned, the syllabi on written composi- 
tion usually center on what those of us as- 
sociated with institutions with little or no 
admission standards call the “higher rheto- 
ric”—exact wording, subordination, parallel- 
ism, and point of view. I know we en 
such faculties, not only because of their , 
superior student body but because they so 
gracefully give us the impression that they 
are superior too. In so far as (2) is con- 
cerned, there is something of instructive 
value to us, for we can learn that the desire 
to teach graduate students exclusively and 
not freshmen or even undergraduates is a bit 
of a fetish. Granted that graduate teaching 
demands a high order of precision and grasp 
of scholarship, there are certainly compen- 
sating rigors and thrills in teaching fresh- 
men and other undergraduates. The point 
is that we need to put the freshman writing 
course right smack in the English depart- 
ment’s general concern, where it belon 
not more important than something 
certainly, but not less important either. 


A number of people will say that this is 
an honorable intention surely, but that it 
can never get beyond a fond hope because 
the freshman oe course has some built- 
in, insurmountable disadvantages in addition 
to the one of teacher-status. One of these 
disadvantages, the argument goes, is that 
the general level of freshman writing is so 
dull that a special dedication is required in 
teachers. Another disadvantage, it is said, 
is that the general level is not merely dull, 
but so low-down that a special competence 
is required in teachers. Such arguments are 

y smoke-screens. There are a number 
of quasi-literate freshmen walking around 
on college campuses, to be sure, and second- 

school teachers need to be reminded 
of the fact (and they are, frequently), but 
there are also a number of decent and bright 
literates who can be taught to think and 
write like adults if a freshman writing in- 
structor will take some pains with them and 
quit feeling sorry for himself. Particularly 
specious is the argument that teachers of 
freshman writing need a competence that 
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instructors in Swift, Shakespeare, Melville, 
and Henry James cannot be expected to 
have achieved. Unless a teacher of literature 
is a biographer or historian, his central con- 
cern must be with the rhetoric, with the 
way the raw materials of language get to 
be communication and with the way com- 
munication gets to be literature, in Shake- 
speare, James, Melville, whoever it might 
be. If he can go up this ladder, he ought to 
be able to come down, and the round trip 
experience ought to make him a better 
teacher no matter where he comes in. 

But the real beginning of the half-hearted 
commitment to the freshman writing course 
came the day we let our colleagues in other 
departments call the freshman writing 
course a “required service course” and ac- 
cordingly turned it into an orientation 
course to college, or a how-to-do-a-term- 
paper or write-a-business-letter course, or 
a course in sociology or psychology or in 
anything but that which is our special and 
proper business, the study of our language 
and literature. That the service course is 
sometimes a dandy, in which students de- 
velop and discipline their writing at the 
same time, is the result of the skill of indi- 
vidual teachers, not any real pedagogical 
commitment by a department. 

What I am getting at is that many Eng- 
lish departments need to re-examine their 
own freshman writing course with the same 
energetic and let-the-chips-fall-where-they- 
may attitude they displayed when th 
re-examined the secondary school Engli 
curriculum. In too many institutions, first 
principles in the freshman writing course are 
exactly what need Em for instance, 
the assumption that it should be required, 
that it has a service function which pre- 
cedes other functions, that it can be taught 
by almost anyone if the director is a sturdy 
enough policeman. To answer these ques- 
tions properly, we need the emotional and 
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A National library of books about aspects of English teaching is being established 
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intellectual commitment of the best minds 
in the department not necessarily to teach 
the course regularly, (though that would be 
helpful) but to think — it, per about it, 
to give it the kind of dignity and purpose 
in ths department’s total obligation that it 
now has in some but needs in all. 

There are signs that the necessary re- 
examination is taking place. For one thing, 
the substantial growth of honors, acceler- 
ated, and advanced placement programs in 
the high school has turned English depart- 
ments away from an enervating concern 
with the poor student to a happier concern 
with the good student. If the concern with 
the poor student tended to depress the level 
of det whole freshman writing program, so 
the concern with the good student is tend- 
ing to raise it. We are learning all over 
again that one of the best ways to get 
freshmen to perform like upperclassmen is 
to treat them intellectually as we want them 
to be. For another thing, the enrollment 

ressures in colleges and universities are 
Forcing us to examine many of the basic as- 


irit of pedagogical inquiry which is 

road. Co way sachin helped to kick it 
off in the first place, and surely they are 
basically too responsible to ignore the 
implications of the inquiry when it reaches 
them, as it will, and indeed it has. 


at the new NCTE Headquarters in Champaign, Illinois. Because many important books 
related to curriculum and methodology in English and the language arts are now out 
of print, the Council welcomes gifts and affixes to each a special label indicating the 
name of the donor. The first substantial gift is a collection of works from the library 
of Porter Perrin, Professor of English, University of Washington and past president 
of the Council. For information, write the Executive Secretary, NCTE, 508 South 


Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. 


4 sumptions 0 ypica resnhman 
course. We cannot go on forever | 
section after section as each new group 
25 or 30 students hits the campus; there 
aren’t enough teachers in the 
offing. Here and there, consequently, one 
finds experiments being conducted in team 
bi teaching, in variations of the master-teacher . 
plan, in more significant uses of the indi- 
ae vidual or small group conference. Part of i 
4s ham the inspiration is a budgetary one, but a = 
department pay to experiment for prac- 
Thy tical reasons may hit on proper solutions in ai 
me. the process. Above all, there is that general ib: 
+" 
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GRAMMAR AND USAGE IN A 
COMPOSITION/COMMUNICATION COURSE 


A Survey of Eighty Colleges and Universities 
Herman A. Estrin 


How do you grade a composition? What 
ractical methods do you use in the teach- 
ing of grammar? How do you incorporate 
grammar and usage assignments into the 
composition? How do you determine usage 
achievement? In what ways do you empha- 
size the social consequences of language? 
The answers to these questions were ob- 
tained in a questionnaire which the author 
sent to 100 colleges and universities, eighty 
of which responded. The consensus is that 
those who grade themes use the following 
criteria: 
1. The theme must show correctness in 
mechanics in spelling, grammar, and 


tion. 


organization 
and logical reasoning. It should show 


clear and orderly progres- 
sion of thought. 
. It must have content. The student must 
have something to say. 
. It must have maturity of style—a vari- 
ery of sentence structure, 
age, precision in choice of wor 
are fluency of expression. 
In correcting themes, the following are 
stressed in descending order: 


Ne 


Respondents stated the following: 
Papers deviating from collegiate norms in 


these respects are marked down. We try to 


Professor Estrin, author of over seventy-five 
professional articles, is Executive Associate of 
the Department of English at Newark College 
of Engineering. His M.A. and Ed.D. are from 
Columbia. 


keep our emphasis on the structure of the 
paper, on paragraphing, and on sentence 
structure. I suspect that our colleagues in 
other are rather fussier about 
spelling we. Papers clearly sub-standard 
in mechanics are failed without hesitation. 


Gross errors such as comma splices and 
fused sentences will almost automatically 


fail a paper. 
The respondents listed the following meth- 
ods to teach grammar effectively in a com- 
position/communication course: 


1. 


ib. Teaching grammar in relation to 
the writing attempts and problems of 
the student. 

Ic. A by-the-way teaching of grammar. 
If no atical occasion appears in 
students’ papers, we have no issue. 

. Extra ed exercises. 

. Individual conferences. Use of papers 
written in class and read and marked 
by instructor before the conference 
session. 

. Demonstration lectures on structural 
patterns and their relation to student- 
writing problems. 

. Analyses of sample published material 
and application of the method of anal- 

is to student work. 
Use of dittographed copies of themes 
to demonstrate ineffectiveness and the 
ibilities for improvement. 
Direce observation and transcription of 
ch and writing. 
i ication of 


— on practical a 
each term defined or rule d and 


illustrated. No grammar for its own 
sake unless—seldom—a curious student 


inquires. 

. Use of the blackboard and an attempt 
to help students learn to read and write. 
“I do not use TV, recorders, sand boxes 
or tales, and the like.” 


4 
Re 
Writing, criticizing, and revising of 
themes, including a full descriptive 
analysis of students’ papers. 
i la. The usage in a theme, the error, the a 
justification of correct form, and the 
reference to the handbook. 
3 
| 
- 
| Sentence structure. 
and paragraph develop- 4 
Content. 5 
Spelling. 
Punctuation. 
— ‘ 
Idiom. 
fs I Originality and vigor. 7 >) 
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10. Ad boc talks about fragments or comma 
ices. No grammar on a regular, con- 
tinuing basis in our English courses. 
“Personally, when I involved in 


and I use stream- 
fined dia or illustrative 

proach. A discussion of and some 
on major points of correct usage. “Then 
they write like hell.” 

12. An examination of the functioning of 
sentence elements. We use word order, 
function words, morphology; we call 
attention to pitch, stress, junctures. We 
draw examples from their own writing 
as well as from be texts. ples and and 

13. A brief review of the es 
current usage followed by co 
exercises and the discussion of difficul. 
ties as they arise with the class or with 
individuals. 


14. Diagramming as an aid to sentence 
dnd’ 


To the question—What are you doing to 


incorporate the grammar and usage assign- 
ments into the composition?—the respond- 
ents answered as follows: 


1. Discussion about derives from 
the composition. analysis and 
criticism of — writing emphasizes 
the grammar to good ae 

2. is on com 
and corrected with use of hand k ‘by 
students. Further discussion is held in 
conferences. Substandard 
means a failing grade, regardless of 
other considerations. 

3. Fa penalty in theme grading is given 
for faults in punctuation, agreement, 
reference, and case. 

4. We mark the grammar errors in the 
themes and test the student on the re- 

iting of awkward sentences. 

5. We refer the student to the text for 
errors that he has made and then place 

ical errors on the Vu-graph. 

6. method is to teach only those 
of students 
show they need in their , 

7. An attempt is mm to Jee the student 
to an awareness of the indispensability 
of to the composition. 

8. Students write papers on topics related 
to usa 

9. We ask students to produce effective 
sentences—all the time. 

10. We attempt to develop a complete un- 
derstanding of the function of grammar 
by instruction, demonstration, and prac- 
tice under supervised conditions. 
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What do you feel is more penne 
grammar-in-the-composition or com 
tion-around-the-grammar? Twenty-eight 
per cent answered the former; forty-two 
per cent, the latter. Twenty-five 
said both because they are Rcseenhin fre five 
et r cent said neither. Their comments fol- 


and usage are important to the 

ee to which they help rather than 

hinder the communication. They are the 

sine quo non, but their presence should be 

unobtrusive, neither seen nor heard. If they 

are seen or heard, it is probably because 
they are faulty. 


These are hard to separate. But aiming at 
clear, economical expression frequently re- 
quires attention to grammatical devices 
which then seem to correct themselves -vhen 
clarity and are the ends sought. 


We look u as a necessary 

ition for oes lete- 


“fo usage achievement, do 
you use objective texts and blank fil!-ins, or 
do you require your students to give ex- 
amples of good usage and poor us 
form and poor form?” The majority of the 
respondents stated: 


We judge achievement solely on the 

writin 

On the determine achieve- 

ment in grammar solely in context—in 

themes. The chief check on grammar pro- 

ficiency is the usage in composition. 

Use of objective texts—40% of the re- 
dents. 

Use of blank fill-ins—20% of the re- 

spondents. 


SigniFicant CoMMENTS 


ining “errors,” but we try to make it 
clear what level of usage we sre concerned 
with and we ask the student to explain in 
some way why he has made the change. 


The composition-around-the-grammar_ is 

teachers, and people in the 

arts. 
I feel that mistakes in grammar, usage, 
ae etc. detract from the communication. Thus, 

ee although I feel that the communication of 

cast the composition is most important, the 

| 

‘ 

eke 


Our 


first chance to 
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MODERN ENGLISH AND ITS 
HERITAGE, second edition 


by Margaret Bryant, Brooklyn College 
The new edition of this extensively re- 
vised text stresses the growing, dynamic 
character of modern English and looks 
carefully at its origins and development. 
The “Word Formation” section now pre- 
cedes “Grammar and Usage,” for the con- 
venience of teachers who prefer to teach 
the latter in a separate course. The book 
has been brought up to date, with many 
new features, including a consonant chart, 
dialect maps and a chart of Indo-Euro- 
pean languages in present-day Europe. 


March 
LOGIC AND RHETORIC 
by James William Johnson, University of 
Rochester 
This freshman text achieves a synthe- 
sis between the basic principles of logical 
thinking and the forms and techniques 
of effective rhetoric. It correlates stylistic, 
rhetorical and logical principles, illus- 
trating them through carefully selected 
readings. Extensive discussion questions 
and exercises will encourage your stu- 
dents to apply these principles directly in 
their own work. Spring 


CHIEF MODERN POETS OF 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA 
edited by Gerald D. Sanders, Eastern 
Michigan University; John Herbert 
Nelson, University of Kansas; and M. L. 
Rosenthal, New York University 

This anthology of great twentieth- 
century poets will be available in three 
versions. A combined hardcover edition 
offers the works of fifty-one British and 
American poets, while two paperbound 
volumes contain respectively the works 
of twenty-four British and twenty-seven 
American poets. ,This edition is distin- 
guished by its thorough coverage of a 
select list of poets. It also contains con- 
siderable fresh material on newer poets 
who, from the perspective of the current 


decade, appear especially significant. 
March 
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TWELVE AMERICAN WRITERS 


by William M. Gibson, New York Uni- 
versity, and George Arms, University of 
New Mexico 
This text covers, in considerable depth 
and breadth, the creative and critical 
work of twelve American writers. It in- 
cludes the best shorter pieces of Emerson, 
Thoreau, Poe, Melville, Hawthorne, Whit- 
man, Twain, Frost, James, Eliot, Dickin- 
son and Faulkner. Each imaginative 
piece is followed by a “recognition” sec- 
tion—a selection of the author's own criti- 
cism, with cross references to criticism of 
his work by other writers. Much hitherto 
unpublished material from journals, let- 
ters and collections of criticism appears 
for the first time in this text-anthology. 
March 


MODERN ESSAYS: 
A RHETORICAL APPROACH 


by James G. Hepburn and Robert A. 
Greenberg; both, Cornell University 

A new reader with a distinctly rhetori- 
cal approach, this text contains forty-four 
essays of the highest literary quality, all 
written within the last century. Thought- 
provoking study questions after each es- 
say focus the student’s attention on major 
rhetorical problems in writing: unity, or- 
ganization, strategy, point of view and 
assumption, and tone and style. The text 
is arranged in five sections, each treating 
one of these prob’=ms. The editors have 
contributed an excellent general intro- 
duction and concise, more detailed intro- 
ductions to each section. March 


HUCK FINN AND HIS CRITICS 


edited by Richard Lettis, C. W. Post Col- 
lege; and Robert F. McDonnell and 
William H. Morris; both, Ohio University 

Designed for freshman courses, this 
text presents Huckleberry Finn in the 
same volume with chronologically ar- 
ranged general criticism that elucidates 
and analyzes the novel. Comprehensive 
study questions follow each article, and 
there are lists of suggested topics for 
longer papers. Spring 


THEMES AND RESEARCH 


PAPERS 
by Ben R. Schneider and Herbert K. 
Tjossem; both, Lawrence College 

This paperbound text outlines the fun- 
damentals of expository writing. The au- 
thors have provided a sample research 
paper and theme to give the student spe- 
cific pointers on such technicalities as 
footnotes, bibliographies, and the use of 
the library. Page references to Strunk and 
White’s The Elements of Style guide stu- 
dents to more general discussion of per- 


tinent stylistic problems. January 


READINGS FOR RHETORIC 
by Caroline Shrodes, James Wilson, and 
Clifford Josephson; all, San Francisco 
State College 

Approaching rhetoric inductively, this 
text contains forty-seven interesting read- 
ings that exemplify basic rhetorical prin- 
ciples. Numerous exercises focusing on 
organization, paragraph development, 
sentence structure and variety, diction, 
tone, unity, coherence and emphasis will 
encourage students to apply the principles 
derived from the readings. February 


AN ANATOMY OF PROSE 


by Charles Child Walcutt, Queens 
College (New York) 


Thought-provoking readings and dis- 
ciplined writing assignments provide a 
dual approach to the improvement of stu- 
dent writing ability. The readings, most 
of them units excerpted from novels or 
treatises, are followed by study questions 
that stress oral reading as an effective 
means of teaching punctuation and sen- 
tence structure: “the redoubtable comma 
can be converted into a docile servant if 
a student [can] hear the basic shapes of 
the English sentence.” Short exercises on 
very specific requirements give actual 
practice in applying principles encoun- 
tered in the readings. March 
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FORM AND IDEA, second edition 


by Morton W. Bloomfield and Edwin W. 
Robbins; both, The Ohio State University 
1961, 390 pages, paper, $3.00 

This expanded anthology for freshman 
English contains a collection of forty es- 
says, nineteen of which are new in this 
edition. Readings represent such diversi- 
fied fields as aie. geology, ballet, 
music, astronomy, religion, psychology 
and political science. There are suggested 
theme assignments and study questions 
to cover every aspect of composition 
taught in college courses. 


APPROACHES TO PROSE 


by Caroline Shrodes and Justine Van 
Gundy; both, San Francisco State College 
1959, 648 pages, paper, $3.25 

Forty-eight selections from the en 
works of important writers of the 
and present, — with oe, edited 
problems for ana ysis and specific sug- 
gestions for writing, distinguish this com- 
prehensive antholo uable features 
include and a thematic 
table of contents. 


THE MACMILLAN HANDBOOK 
OF ENGLISH, fourth edition 


by John M. Kierzek, formerly Oregon 
State College; and Walker Gibson, New 
York University. 1960, 489 pages, $3.50 
This proven manual has been rede- 
signed for still greater teachability. More 
compactly supe’, it includes new ex- 
ercises and illustrations, a new library 
r complete with sample cards, and 
the MLA Style Sheet system of footnotes 
and _ bibliographies. The newly revised 
Workbook accompanies the Handbook. 
A Teacher's Key to the Workbook is avail- 
able gratis. 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N.Y. 


A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 


0-97 Printed in U.S.A. LPM-1-61 
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Our main concern is with the kind of writ- 
ing they do; we work mostly with gram- 
matical problems as they come up there. 


I attempt to com early papers with 
ment. In addition, I require a “structural 
analysis of examples of poor work. 


Practice varies. One third of the final 
exam has been on grammar using blank fill- 
ins; but this year an impromptu theme will 
be the final exam. 


As to the ways in which the social conse- 
quences of e are emphasized, the 
respondents stated the following: 

1. The class studies the levels of usage. 
The student is introduced to the various 
levels of usage in order that he may 
choose his language wisely with an 
awareness of the different effects that 
it can achieve. 

- I tell students about them and illustrate 
them. 

- Only social consequences stressed are 
those hinging on effective communica- 
i ly stressed through themes. 

= makes his own emphasis, 

ut social consequences are emphasized 
in staff 2 discussions. 

. We do so by stressing the various levels 
of usage and their and 
by stressing clarity precision of 
thought. 

We deal with the social consequences 
of language in connection with profes- 
sional success. 

. We try to coordinate the student’s ex- 


8. We do 


oup. 

must surely emphasize 
that correct language usage is compara- 
ble to personal neatness and good taste. 
We equate it with dress and manners. 

. We emphasize both the material and 
esthetic values of the language through 
lecture and illustration. 

. Certainly we imply throughout the 
year chat if the pe graduate cannot 
think, read, write, and speak well, his 
chances for “success” are not good. But 
our main emphasis is that he ought to 
be concerned with these “skills” because 


Leonard's studies and Perrin’s analysis. 

. We assign articles and call attention to 
statements by the right people. We use 
Language in Thought Action by 
Hayakawa. 

. We do not assume that this is esoteric 
knowledge; students eighteen years old 
are well aware of them. 

- This may get a glancing blow in one 
or two meetings. 

. We believe in the common sense way; 
namely, language places the man. 

- We approach language through three 
functions: logical, social, linguistic. Each, 
ideally, gets equal attention. 


FIFTY YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT: 
LITERATURE IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Frep B. 


Although there is a considerable 
danger that we should identify change with 
ress, it is ible to distinguish a v 
of changes that bane 
taken place in literary studies in colleges 
and universities in the last fifty years and 
to leave to the individual the decision as to 


whether these changes have signalized prog- 
ress or retrogression. 


A noted writer and scholar, Mr. Millett is 
Emeritus Professor of English, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity 


It seems safe to assert that there have been 
fewer changes in the study of literature in 
the graduate schools than in undergraduate 
colleges, for the simple reason that graduate 
schools move forward with the ponderosity 
of a herd of rhinoceri. They are—and quite 
appropriately—the stronghold of traditional 
methods of studying and teaching literature, 
but, despite their conservatism, even they 
have responded to pressures both from 
within themselves and from outside. On the 
negative side, there has been a slow decrease 
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in the emphasis on the linguistic studies rele- 
vant to the study and teaching of — 
Fifty years a8 , when I was in graduate 
school, two of the most influential graduate 
departments in the country maintained that, 
if a person were to be poopeny equipped 
to teach English literature, he should have 
at least an introductory course in Sanskrit! 
Nowadays, a more appropriate course 
would be thought to be an introductory 
course in American English. Quite apart 
from Sanskrit, however, there is now much 
less emphasis on the thorough training of 

duate students in Old and Middle - 
ish. Although this change deserves to 
noted, some of us would hardly set it down 
on the side of progress. Not to read Beo- 
wulf in the original is to miss one of the 

at aesthetic and cultural experiences of- 
ered by English literature. 


A more po peor: change has been the 
acceptance of periods later than the seven- 
teenth century as appropriate for graduate 
study. When I was in graduate school in 
the second decade of the century, Milton 
was the most “modern” author on whom 
it was regarded as really respectable to 
work, and, since I desired to be thought re- 
spectable, I took no courses later than Mil- 
ton. Shortly after the First World War, the 
eighteenth century achieved respectability, 
and one of the most spectacular achieve- 
ments in the graduate study of English liter- 
ature has been the widespread enthusiasm 
this period has aroused and the distinguished 
oduinaly work done in it. Even the nine- 
teenth cen » in which it had been 
thought that the materials were too abun- 
dant to be manageable, is now regarded as 
an appropriate period for studies in literary 
history. Another new field for graduate 
courses and dissertations has been American 
literature. Fifty years ago, American liter- 
ature was the Cinderella among English 
graduate studies; over the years, it has come 
to attract a degree of attention and devotion 
that to some of us may seem excessive in 
view of the fact that, at most, American 
literature before 1900 can boast of no more 
than three or four writers of anything like 
the first rank. It may be a poor thing, but 
it is still our own. 


The most fundamental changes that have 
occurred in the graduate study of literature 
have resulted from the infiltration into the 
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more progressive te schools of repre- 
sentatives of the movement known a“ the 
New Criticism. These representatives have 
challenged the graduate schools’ preoccupa- 
tion with scientific histgrical studies and 
have exerted their influence, on the one 
hand, in enco’ ing the study of lite 
applying these theories to major and minor 
works. In their concern with tension, irony, 
metaphor, and symbol, they have, to a con- 
siderable degree, brought about a transvalu- 
ation of values. They have papnaee the 
reputations of the metaphysical poets, es- 
pecially John Donne, and have devalued 
the reputations of the English Romantic 
— with the ex ion of Keats and 
lake. As a result of their influence, further- 
more, a new type of dissertation has come 
to be written and approved, a close critical 
study of a writer’s texts, a kind of study 
that could not ibly have won approba- 
tion in a period when the scientific-histori- 
cal study of literature was the only kind 
sanctioned. Unfortunately, the limited range 
of the sympathies of the New Critics has 
brought it about that the subjects of such 
critical studies have tended to be restricted 
to writers of whom they approve; the re- 
sult has been—as one traditionally-trained 
literary-historical scholar has complained 
—that everyone seems to be writing theses 
nowadays on Henry James, William Butler 
Yeats, ee Joyce, Herman Melville, and 
William Faulkner. The New Critics’ em- 
asis on the text and their initial ignoring 
of biographical, historical, and social con- 
texts have led to a reaction against the New 
Criticism that has taken the form of studies 
that might be called anthropo-socio-psycho- 
logical, since no one seems to have found a 
satisfactory brief and catchy name for 
critics of this school. These critics are con- 
cerned with myth and symbol and with 
the deeper relationships between the work 
of art and the society out of which it has 
come. Their weakness, probably, is their at- 
tempt to synthesize too many possible ap- 
proaches to literary study. 

On the level of the undergraduate study 
of literature, there have been more numer- 
ous, if not more fundamental, changes. Per- 
haps the most fundamental has come 
about as a result of the influence of the New 


Criticism on younger teachers entering this 
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field. The first change has been a very 
marked intensification of training in the 
close analysis of texts. This emphasis has led 
necessarily to the reading of fewer texts 
and the reading of complete texts. The pa- 
perback revolution, for instance, has made 
easily and inexpensively available complete 
texts, very well printed and sometimes well 
edited; this revolution has affected coll 
teaching in both the humanities and - 
social sciences in basic ways that deserve 

te investigation and discussion. A 
second result has been a very considerable 
decline in the study of literary history, at 
least in courses that galloped frantically 
from Beowulf to Thomas Hardy or even to 
Dylan Thomas. The day of the large-scale 
anthology, attempting to cover the whole of 
English literature, with the conspicuous ex- 
ceptions of the drama and the novel, seems 
to have passed, and it would be difficult to 
work up a very real sense of regret at its 
passing. A third change, in method rather 
than in content, has been the development 
of ways and means by which even the medi- 
ocre student can be encouraged to work on 
his own and produce something independ- 
ently. These methods include the seminar, 
with its inevitable oral reports and term 
papers, and the tutorial, one or another 
variety of honors work, which almost al- 
ways requires the production of a thesis 
that, not infrequently, has very real dis- 
tinction. 

In undergraduate studies, there have also 
been striking changes in the content and 
structure of courses. Within the strictly 
literary field, on this level—as on the gradu- 
ate level—there has been an increased em- 
phasis—to my mind, an excessive emphasis 
—on contemporary literature generally, but 
more specifically on American literature. 
But a larger and larger number of English 
teachers have found themselves involved, 
willingly or unwillingly, in courses that go 
beyond the limits of either English or 
American literature. The not too success- 
ful attempt to develop in the graduate 
schools courses in comparative literature— 
courses that almost never succeeded in being 
comparative—has been paralleled on the 
undergraduate level by courses in world 
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literature. I cannot see these courses as an 
indication of real ress, since their 
method was almost inevitably that of cours- 
es attempting to cover—in a year—the whole 
of English literature, and, when the content 
was extended to include the literature of 
Western Europe, with the conspicuous 
omission of the literature of the Far and 
Near East, the result was bound to be even 
more superficial than the English survey 
course. 

More promising has been the develop- 
ment of courses in the Humanities, in which 
English teachers frequently play leadi 
roles. Whatever may be said against su 
courses, what is to be said for them is that, 
under the influence of the Great Books 
movement, they tend to concentrate on the 
best works produced by various cultures and 
to devote themselves to the reading, analysis, 
and discussion of complete works or inte- 
gral sections of complete works. Thus, in 
courses in the Humanities, English teachers 
may find themselves teaching not only liter- 
ary works written in other languages than 
English but also works in the fields of phi- 
losophy, religion, and sciences and discuss- 
ing examples of works in the fine arts and 
music. I myself feel that my liberal educa- 
tion did not begin until the advanced age at 
which I found myself, to my great surprise, 
teaching Plato, Aristotle, Leibnitz (a dis- 
astrous experience), Dante, Goethe, and 
Whitehead. In a few more adventurous col- 
leges and universities, the Great Books idea 
has been extended to include works from 
the great cultures of the Near and Far East, 
again, with the intention of sampling and 
not of complete or expert coverage. The 
most exciting experience of my later teach- 
ing life came from the planning and opera- 
tion of a course in the great books of the 
East. I feel that my own intellectual and 
aesthetic experience would have been in- 
finitely less rich and meaningful if I had 
never attempted to teach and, in teaching, 
discovered such masterpieces as Confucius, 
Lao-Tse, Chinese poetry generally, Japanese 
haiku and tanka, The Tale of Genji, the 
epic of Gilgamesh, and the really unex- 
purgated translation of The Arabian Nights 
Entertainment, the Mardrus-Mathers trans- 
lation. 
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CAN RUDOLF READ? 


Indignor quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus.—Horace. 


W. G. Garrney 


The author of books with such provoca- 
tive titles as The Art of Plain Talk and 
Why Jobnny Can't Read is in no position 
to allow himself to nod. Yet Dr. Rudolf 
Flesch, a prominent pundit devoted to clear 
writing and intelligent reading, has—or so 
it seems to me—done so. 

In The Art of Plain Talk, Dr. Flesch, 
after a solid and useful discourse on the 
elimination of jargon and gobbledygook, 
produces this interesting passage (pp. 72- 
73): 


And now I expect you to go ahead and 
pepper your h and writing with active 
verbs. But before you start using this rule 
of thumb, let me warn you. There is one 
place where it does not work: in written 
dialogue. You know the sort of thing I 
mean. 

“She is, I think, a lady not known to 
Monsieur,” murmured the valet. . . 

“Show her out here, Hippolyte,” the 
Comte commanded. . . pled 

“My descent upon you is unceremonious,” 


she began. . . 


of you, Ma- 


“But yes,” she insisted. . . 
“Certainly people are wrong,” agreed the 
Comte. . . 
“Perhaps,” he murmured. . . 
“The jewels!” she breathed. . . . 


After this set of allegedly horrible ex- 
amples, Flesch proceeds: 


Fowler, in his Dictionary of Modern Eng- 
lish Usage, says that this mannerism was 
started by George Meredith; wherever it 
comes from, it is nowadays an excellent 
means to tell a bad novel from a one. 
Apparently all bad writers do it and all 

writers don’t. Look at the fearless way 
in which John Hersey repeats the word 
said in A Bell for Adano: 

“Zito said: “What is this Bell?’ 

“Major Joppolo said: ‘It is the bell the 


Mr. Gaffney, who teaches at the University 
of Nebraska, is the author of “The Bestiary of 
T. S. Eliot” (Prairie Schooner, 1960). 


Americans when declared them- 

selves free from the English.’ 

“Zito said: ‘The idea is good. But would 
America be willing to part with this bell 
for Adano?’ 

Rpt olo said: “We would have to 

a ca, Zito. 

“Major lo said: ell, it in 
a Prom 2 in Philadelphia, I think. . = 
Imagine this with Zito ventured and 

Major Joppolo reminisced. .. . 

Before running, with screams, from these 
anserine obiter dicta, let’s look at the rec- 
ord. Fowler’s Dictionary of Modern Eng- 
lish Usage (1944 ed., p. 510) discusses 
“substitutes for said be” in some detail. (As 
Fowler’s — phy exhausts the 
possibilities of boldface, a Mey and small 
capitals, I trust that the editor, printer, and 
proofreader will permit me the luxury of 
full capitals for my two emphases here.) 


Many verbs, such as whispered, cried, 
shouted, asked, answered, continued, 
groaned, imply or the use of words, 
and are NA used after what is 
uttered, as equivalents of said with an ad- 
verb. With these (asked Jones &c.) to 
relieve the monotony of said be, no writer 
need be afraid of boring; he may safely 
abstain from the very tiresome MANNERISM 
initiated PERHAPS by Meredith (“Ab,” 
fluted Fenellan), and now staled by imita- 
tion:— “Hand on heart?” she doubted./ 
“Need any help?” busked A./ “They’re our 
best revenue,” defended B./ “I know his 
kind,” fondly remembered C./ “Why 
shouldn’t be?” scorned D./ “It’s a lie,” 
perfunctorily denied E. [And so on]. 
The most obvious thing in these 

passages is that Flesch has ignored Fowler’s 
careful perhaps, and thus Meredith 
with having been the Father of Evil Com- 
munications—something which Fowler the 
precisionist did not say at all. 

Although Flesch does not claim that he is 
quoting Fowler, the close connection be- 
tween his remark about Fowler and his — 
own horrible examples of pseudo-said verbs 
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certainly implies that his dicta are based on 
Fowler. Yet he totally ignores the kind of 
painfully artificial speech-verbs that Fowler 
cites and instead substitutes a list of his own 
—in which not one single verb is outside 
the type which Fowler specifically identifies 
as not only permissible but desirable. Fur- 
ther, his own imagination is so limited that 
he permits himself, in a mere eight examples, 
to duplicate murmured in examples 1 and 7. 

Still further, he leaps into the role of lit- 
erary critic and declares flatly that the use 
of such said-evading devices is “an excellent 
means to tell a bad novel from a good one.” 
Which is nonsense. “All good writers” don’t 
use them—a pretty broad statement. The 
“fearless” way in which Hersey uses said 
I regard as merely “careless.” Even Hersey, 
alleged paragon of said-sayers, at least in 
this one novel, falls into this repetitive use 
of unmodified said in only a few places. 
Through most of the book, he uses said- 
substitutes, or said with modifiers, as “fear- 
‘essly” as any modern author who has not 
been bulldozed by Dr. Flesch. 

And still further, where—certainly not 
from Fowler—did Flesch ever get the idea 
that said is not itself part of an “active” 
verb? 

This inability to read such a prince of 
lucidity as H. W. Fowler left me with some 
doubts about Dr. Flesch. I was therefore 
interested by the discovery that Flesch, like 
many other non-literary personages (¢.g., 
Babe Ruth, Calvin Coolidge), is now the 
author of a syndicated column, called 
“Conversation Piece,” which seems to im- 

ress small-town newspapers. In a column 
not ambiguity, “Dr. 

ohnson Longed to Reform” (Magazine 
Section, Sunday Patriot-News, Harrisburg, 
Pa., 7 August 1960, p. 17), he discusses Dr. 
Samuel Johnson’s Prayers and Meditations. 
Most of the column is sound enough, as it 
consists only of direct quotations from 
Johnson. But Dr. Flesch’s opening para- 
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graphs suggest that he does not understand 
either Johnson or the eighteenth century— 
as revealed not only by Boswell et al. but 
by the very passages he quotes. (To be 
sure, Flesch was not reared in the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition; but he does have a degree 
from Columbia, which even has a not- 

icularly-useful building named for its 
own Dr. Samuel Johnson, a horse of quite a 
different color.) These paragraphs indicate 
that Flesch has acquired—perhaps by the 
Teutonic process ‘of evolving it from his 
own inner consciousness—a remarkably 
strange idea of the Great Doctor, and has 
imputed to him what I can only call a Cal- 
vinistic rather than an Anglican sense of 
“sin.” These paragraphs tie in closely with 
what I have suggested is either a willful or 
an inept mistranslation of Fowler. 


Dr. Johnson, who ruled 18th-century 
literary England, is enshrined forever as 
the incessant talker of Boswell’s “Life.” 
There he is, boastful, ugly, cocksure of him- 
self,* ebullient, with a sharp opinion and 
guffaws of laughter* for anything and every- 


thing—an untidy giant sitting on top of 
world and having fun from morning till 
a 


t. 
he behind it all, there is the Dr. John- 
son of his posthumously published “Prayers 
and Meditations”—a humble seeker after 
God and the good life, year after year mak- 
ing the same good resolutions and year 
after year breaking them, despairingly 
falling back into the old, hateful life of 
sin. 


Dr. Flesch is, by his own confession and 
those of his publishers, an arbiter of what 
constitutes good writing and good reading 
habits. But one must, I am afraid, ask one- 
self, “Can Rudolf Read?” 


*This is redundant. 

*This is redundant. 

“Have I any Johnson men in the audience? 
Do you recognize your man here? 

‘Sin? Sin? 


NCTE Convention, Philadelphia, November 23-25 
Program appears in this issue of College English, pp. 73-89 
Note: Friday Luncheon Reservations, $4.00 
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FEATURES OF THE 1961 CONVENTION PROGRAM 
(Philadelphia, November 23-25) 


Donatp R. Tutte 


The theme of the convention chosen by 
President Harold B. Allen is a quotation 
from William Rose Benét: 

I fling my soul on high with new endeavor, 


And 


Professor Allen writes: 


In my own this ion re- 
sents the Council’s inning its second half 
century next December “with new endeav- 
or” and lofty and yet keeping al- 
ways in mind the practical necessities and 

istic conditions of the world in which 
we teach, “the world below,” withal optimis- 
tically and cheerfully. 

In support of his theme, President Allen 
has arranged for four outstanding speakers 
for the general sessions of the convention 
—C. P. Snow, British novelist and scientist, 
for the ing session Thanksgiving night, 
Sterling M. McMurrin and Archibald Mac- 
Leish for the Friday night banquet, and 
Harold Clurman for the Saturday lunch- 
eon. William S. Ward, Chairman of the 
College Section, delegated the p i 
of the College Section meeting to Lewis 
Leary and his NCTE Committee on 
Literary Scholarship and the Teaching of 
English. The allen thus far secured— 
Robert Spiller, and Alfred 
Kazin—suggest that this Saturday morning 
meeting on “The Assumptions of Litera- 
ture” should be one of the high points of 
the convention. Another will be the Friday 
luncheon of the CCCC, for which Erwin 
Steinberg has secured Gerald Weales, the 
TV critic, as the speaker. 

As is customary, the first Friday oe 
session deals with ideas and problems o 
concern to all who teach English on any 
level. The eight topics in this session were 
largely suggested by the Executive Com- 


Mr. Tuttle, who teaches at Fenn College, is 
Second Vice President, NCTE. 


mittee of the Council. The first is a panel 
on ways of using the NCTE report on The 
National Interest and the Teaching of Eng- 
lish, already one of the most influential pub- 
lications in the history of the Council, 
describing the state of the teaching of Eng- 
lish in this country in 1961. The second 
program—“The Place of the Humanities in 
General Education: A Century of Enrich- 
ment”—pays tribute to the contributions of 
the Land Grant Institutions now celebrating 
their centennial and also evaluates the status 
of the humanities in both our colleges and 
secondary schools. The third program, 
sponsored by the new NCTE Commussion 
on the English Langoage, assesses “The Re- 
Caner of the Profession to Society for 
eaching about the lish Language,” 
certainly one of the cen uestions of our 
generation of English teachers. Of equal 
and related urgency are the fourth and fifth 
programs “A Blueprint for Articulation,” 
sponsored by the NCTE Committee on 
High School-College Articulation, and “Re- 
focusing the ish Curriculum,” which 
seeks to define what should be central in the 
teaching of English in 1961. The sixth pro- 
, “Goals for Americans: What Can 
glish Contribute?” deals with the rela- 
tionships of our disciplines to the ideas in 
the report of the President’s Commission, 
to the studies of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA, and to the Bruner 
rt. The seventh and eighth 

on literature—“The Clissics Re- 
examined” (What literary works should be 
part of the common cultural back d of 
American students?) and “The General 
State of Teaching and Scholarship in Liter- 
ature.” The last program surveys the trends 
of scholarship in English literature and the 
trends in the teaching of American litera- 


ture. 
The second and third Friday sessions 
concentrate on specific problems. For the 
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linguist in the second session, there are pro- 
rams on “The Use of Linguistics ia’ the 
lassroom” and “Historical Linguistics and 
the Teaching of English.” In the third ses- 
sion the Commission on the English Lan- 
guage has ed a program on “The 
ntent of the English Language Courses 
for Secondary-School Teachers,” and Mari- 
on L. Steet will present a demonstration 
lesson, . “Linguistics and the Teaching of 
English,” with students from Bok Technical 
High School (Philadelphia). Teachers will 
also find sessions on usage and spelling. 
Teachers of literature will find that Louis 
Marder has again arranged an outstanding 
program on Shakespeare (second session); 
and in the same session well-known scholars 
discuss “The Teaching of Nineteenth- and 
Twentieth-Century lish Literature” 
(Wordsworth, Dickens, Joyce). Ben Schlei- 
fer’s demonstration lesson of the teaching 
of modern to a class of boys from 
Central High School (Philadelphia) should 
be of interest to those who believe that the 
love of must be learned early. In the 
third session, “Poetry for Boys and Young 
Men” promises to be lively, as does “The 


Teaching of American Literature in High 
School and College” (Hawthorne, Mark 
Twain, and Walt Whitman) and “World 
Literature: The Use of Translations,” a 
program arranged by the NCTE Commit- 


tee on Comparative Literature. 

Freshman composition is dealt with in the 
second session; and “Evaluation of Student 
Compositions,” in the third session, should 
prove of value to the college teacher of 
writing. 

Any profession must give serious atten- 
tion to the preparation of its members. In 
the second session there are programs on 
the preparation of elementary and second- 
ary school teachers. The latter, arranged by 


the Committee on Teacher Preparation and 
Certification, discusses “A National Stand- 
ard for the Preparation to Teach English,” 
and will bring out a specific opportunity 
to work in this direction that appears to be 
of great promise. In the third session Eugene 
E. Slaughter, chairman of this committee, 
has prepared a program on “Proficiency 
Examinations for English Teachers,” and 
Warner G. Rice, Chairman of the NCTE 
Committee on the Preparation of College 
Teachers of English, has arranged a strong 
program. 

Many other programs discussing subjects 
of special interest such as drama, journal- 
ism, the library, teaching abroad, research, 
experiments in English instruction, teaching 
and television, should also appeal to college 
teachers. 

As an experiment in this convention, a 
number of conferences for those of like re- 
sponsibilities have been arranged. Enroll- 
ment is limited and reservations must be 
made through the chairmen in advance. De- 

ent chairmen who would like to talk 
over their problems with others in their 
ition should write to Professor George 
E. Smock, Indiana State College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. Teachers of junior college 
English should make reservations with Miss 
Dorothy E. Sonke, Grand Rapids Junior 
College, 143 Bostwick, N. E., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Reservations are on a first-come 
first-served basis. The leaders are supported 
by an experienced and able staff from a 
variety of institutions. These conferences 
will occur in the third Friday session. 

The program chairman is grateful to the 
outstanding teachers who have helped de- 
velop this program, to the able participants 
who guarantee the value of this convention, 
and to the Executive Secretary, James R. 
Squire, for his persistent support. 


THE NCTE RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


An ANNOUNCEMENT 


At its Golden Jubilee Convention in Chi- 
cago in November, 1960, the National 
Council of Teachers of English through its 
Board of Directors accepted a revised con- 
stitution of the Council, containing this 


provision: 


“The Council shall establish and direct an 
educational foundation, the purpose of 
which shall be the financial support of re- 
search studies in English teaching, as well 
as other Council activities of the kinds 
enumerated in Article III] (Objectives) of 
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this Constitution. 

“The name of this Foundation shall be 
The Research Foundation of the NCTE, 
Established in Honor of J. N. Hook. 

“Management of the Foundation shall be 
vested in seven Trustees, none of whom 
shall be at the same time members of the 
Executive Committee, and whose decisions 
shall be subject to approval by the Execu- 
tive Committee.” Five of the trustees are 
elected by the Council Board of Directors 
to serve three years (after the staggered 
arrangement of the first group has been 
accomplished) and two are appointed by 
the elected trustees for terms of from one 
to five years. 

The nominating committee of the Coun- 
cil having prepared a slate, the Directors 
elected by written ballot the mas | 
trustees, for terms indicated by the year o 
termination. 

Karl W. Dykema, 

Yo own University 

Porter G. Perrin, 

University of Washington 

Louise M. Rosenblatt, 

New York Univeristy 

Helene W. Hartley, 

Menlo Park, California 

Robert C. Pooley, 

University of Wisconsin 


1961 
1962 
1962 
1963 


1963 


At the first meeting of the elected trus- 
tees, held in Chicago, March 10-12, 1961, all 
were present, and were joined by Harold 
B. Allen, President of the Council, and 
James R. Squire, the Executive Secretary, 
who will serve as secretary of the Founda- 
tion. The elected trustees chose Robert C. 
Pooley to serve as chairman of the Founda- 
tion for a term of two years, and appointed 
two directors, whose term was set at one 
year, 25, 1961. Ap- 
pointed to the Board of Trustees by this 
means are: 


Oscar Ha 
Universes of Kansas 
Theodore Hornberger, 
University of Pennsylvania 1962 
The Board is happy that both have accepted 
the appointment. 
Obviously the first task of the Foundation 


was to define its functions and to set in 
action procedures to carry them out. Two 


1962 


ENGLISH 
principal functions of the Foundation 


emerged: 

I. To secure from all possible sources fi- 
nancial support for research in the teaching 
of English, and so to administer such mon- 
eys as to bring to the Council the benefits 
of increased knowledge through research. 

II. To receive and act upon es for 
research, including activities which promote 


research, and to secure for the Council the 
highest value possible from the allocation of 
funds. 


The Board of Trustees decided that for 
the present it would carry out these func- 
tions (A) by instituting an analysis of the 
sources of support with such expert advice 
as can be obtained; (B) to begin the support 
of research work in types of ectiviey such 
as the following: 

1. To make a limited number of grants- 
in-aid to individuals to on research 
projects in the materials, methods, and cur- 
riculum patterns in English at any level of 
instruction. 

2. To plan and provide financial support 
for one or more series of parallel studies in 
the teaching of English. The basis may be 
a study already made or one to be made. 
The procedure will be to carry on studies 
by identical methods in several comparable 
but quite different school situations to see 
whither the results may be regarded as 
8p useful for the profession, or quali- 

ed in some way, or discarded. Quite fre- 
quently research studies report a single 
experience or experiences in a single situa- 
tion without the benefit of parallel studies 
leading to broader general applications. 

Individuals may suggest specific. projects 
for such parallel study to the Trustees, who, 
if they approve, (a) will then assist in se- 
lecting a group of institutions and directors 
for carrying out the procedures; (b) will 
support the actual research or contribute to 
its support; and (c) will provide for the 
synthesis of results. 

3. To initiate and support a study of sig- 
nificant goals and profitable methods of re- 
search in lish and in the teaching of 
English. This activity should involve a 
rigorous examination and evaluation of some 
existing studies in English and other fields 
to discover concrete examples of successful 
research. The Foundation would further 
institute group discussions and symposiums, 
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including scholars from related and comple- 
pcre 2 disciplines, to explore goals and 
methods for the purpose of freeing the pro- 
fession from too narrow or routine accept- 
ance of subjects and methods, and to pro- 
vide leadership in encouraging appropriate, 
varied, and fruitful research. To accomplish 
these goals will require the release of time 
and provision for the meeting of a group of 
mature, philosophical and imaginative lead- 
ers from within our own group and from 
related fields. 

Members of the Council who are inter- 
ested in the furthering of any of these re- 


search activities are invited to correspond 
with the chairman of the Board of Trustees 
(Professor Robert C. Pooley, 102 Bascom 
Hall, Madison 6, Wisconsin) or with any 
of the other Trustees. 

A form for application for a current 
grant-in-aid is in preparation and will be 
available soon from the Executive Secretary 
of the Council. The tentative deadline for 
applications for a research grant-in-aid for 
the academic year 1962-63 is Janu 1, 
1962. Announcements of grants will be 
made before March 1, 1962, following the 
annual meeting of the Board of Trustees. 


NCTE CONCERNS TODAY 


James R. Squire 


If the 1950’s were years of “great debate” 
and great confusion about the content and 
purpose of American education, the 1960's 
— a decade of more thoughtful and 
ocused action. The National Council of 
Teachers of English begins its second half- 


century of service and leadership sur- 
rounded by signs that national leaders are 
beginning to agree that education in our 
democracy must be based solidly on an in- 
tellectual core of content against which the 
social and emotional demands of the indi- 
vidual and the utilitarian demands of society 


must be continuously and_ relentlessly 
judged. Agreement on the centrality of in- 
tellectual processes in education means that 
jwe can begin to assign priorities in educa- 
tion, and in no field is the attempt to identi- 
imperatives more alive than in English. 
erceptive men of good will from both col- 
lege lish and college education depart- 
ments, casting aside the bitter acrimony of 
the all-too-recent past, are joining with ex- 
perienced elementary and teach- 
ers in a search for excellence in education. 
With strong leadership at the elementary, 
secondary, and college levels, the Council 
stands in a unique position to guide and in- 
fluence these efforts. For this reason an 
report on developments within the Council 
is also a report on some of the important 
forces affecting English instruction. At 


Mr. Squire is Executive Secretary, NCTE. 


least four important concerns seem to dom- 
inate many recent efforts. 


1. The Council is moving toward a clari- 
fication or redefinition of the essential con- 
tent of English. 

Intensive efforts are now being made by 
individuals and groups to assign priorities 
in English instruction and thus to bring 
some sense of order to our complex, often 
overloaded programs. Many kinds of class- 
room experiences may be important and de- 
sirable, but in English some experiences are 
more important than others. “Language, 
literature, and composition” form the es- 
sential content of English, according to the 
Council’s Committee on National Interest, 
yet any precise definition of what may be 
taught within each of these areas is yet to 
be achieved. 


The newly created Commission on the 
English Language, the fourth major com- 
mission in NCTE’s fifty-year history, will 
consider the place of language and lingui 
tics in our school programs. So will a special 

re-convention study group before the 
Philadelphia convention. This year half of 
the fifteen summer workshops cosponsored 
by NCTE at leading colleges throughout 
the land dealt directly with the teaching of 
language. More than half of the affiliate 
publications received at NCTE Headquar- 
ters include some discussion of such prob- 
lems. Certainly the concern is widespread. 
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Called “a national disgrace” by one popu- 
lar magazine last June as a result of the 
Council's report of teaching conditions, the 
teaching of composition continues to occu- 
py attention. A special pre-convention study 

roup on this topic is already heavily en- 
rolled. And the Council’s task force on the 
State of Knowledge about Composition is 
careftlly reviewing all available research to 
prepare a special report before the end of 
this academic year. 

Literature, too, is the focus of several 
at After years of concern with col- 
ege teaching, the Committee on Compara- 
tive Literature is now addressing itself to 
the problems of the secondary school. One 
Council group is studying scholarly ap- 
praisals of literary works taught in the high 
school; another the place of myth, legend, 
and folklore in elementary school programs. 
The Committee on the Reading and Study 
of Poetry in the High School, long an active 
NCTE group, is joined this year by a sim- 
ilar group concerned with the reading and 
study of drama. Two other projects deserve 
special mention. During the summer, the 

ncil entered into an agreement with the 
American Council on Education and the 
National Conference on Christians and Jews 
to prepare a completely new revision of 
Reading Ladders for Human Relations, an 
important tool which successful English 
teachers have long used. And as one 
academic year blended into another, publi- 
cation was announced of the completely 
new Coll and Adult Reading List of 
Books in x Beat and the Fine Arts, a 
highly selected, extensively annotated book 
list which may in the long run be of more 
interest to our members than to their stu- 
dents. Tens of thousands of these books 
will be placed on newsstands throughout 
the country. 

And for those who worry lest the defini- 
tions of age, literature, and composi- 
tion may become overly narrow, the 
NCTE’s new monthly Studies in the Mass 
Media will continue to provide assistance 


in applying sound critical standards to of- 
ferings in the arts. Also, as the 
school year the Council is distribut- 


ing to every member and subscriber a 
pos ee copy of Television and the 
Teaching of English by Neil Postman and 
the Committee on the Study of Television. 


ENGLISH 


Comite done so much a re- 
assessment of content as have Basic Issues 
Conferences, cosponsored with the Amer- 
ican Studies Association, the College Eng- 
lish Association, and the Modern Language 
Association. For this reason, Council mem- 
bers will be gratified to learn that the Co- 
operative English Program continues with 
a program cosponsored by the four or- 

izations at the annual MLA convention. 
This year in ioe (December 27), the 
program at the NCTE, College Section 


Luncheon and at the tive program 
immediately followi will feature Ww Nel. 
son Francis, Helen White, Albert R. Kitz- 
haber discussing “New Perspectives in 
Teaching Language, Literature, and Com- 
position,” followed by an informal panel 
discussion of the implications for action by 
such college department chairmen as Jean 
Hagstrom (Northwestern), Robert Heil- 
man (Washington), Henry Sams (Penn- 
sylvania State), and Leonard F. Dean (Con- 
necticut). John Gerber (Iowa) serves as 
moderator. 


2. Council members are displaying a vital 
concern about achieving better articulation 
in English. 

Second in importance only to the identi- 
fication of basic content are the attempts 
being made to see that the subject of Eng- 
lish is taught in a developmental and se- 
quential pattern. Why must we teach year 
after year the same fragmentary insights 
into English with so little effect? 
Are we inclined to emphasize certain types 
of literature at the expense of others? If 
ungraded schools are important at the ele- 
mentary level to meet the chall of indi- 
vidual differences, is not such flexibility 
even more important at the ey 
where the range of differences is mu 
greater? In Rikeon Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
New York, South Dakota, and Wisconsin, 
affiliates of the Council are engaged in state- 
wide studies of articulation in English. Many 
other groups are beginning to express simi- 
lar interest. 

National assistance for such efforts is of- 
fered in several ways; not the least have 
been the cosponsored tours which have 
taken the officers of the Council and other 
national leaders to scores of local and re- 
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gional meetings during the ighteen 
months. In many ways, too, he wack of the 
Council’s Commission on the English Cur- 
riculum can be viewed as a first attempt to 
provide a point of view for an articulated 
program from the kindergarten through the 
college. More recently, the national pre- 
convention study groups—in Chicago last 
ear, in Philadelphia next November-are 
ringing together specialists from all sec- 
tions of the country to discuss their basic 
em And special programs on articu- 
ion have been scheduled for each of the 
recent Conferences on College Composition 
and Communication. 

Of special interest will be the forthcom- 
ing report of the Committee on High 
School-College Articulation, an analysis of 
116 different statements on how to prepare 
at school students for college lish, 
which have been issued by college depart- 
ments of English during the past few years. 
The report, published in the English 
Journal, in September will be followed 
shortly by a suggested blueprint for articu- 
lation. 

Other NCTE committees work on special 
aspects of the problem. One studies compo- 
sition in des 4 through 8; another, the 
role of the interpretative arts. English in 
grades 7, 8, 9 is receiving careful scrutiny; 
so are our programs for the small hi 
school. The sometimes neglected non-col- 
lege student may soon have a more stimu- 
lating program of his own, if plans of a 
special N committee materialize. Stress 
on articulation is certainly widespread. 

3. The teaching of English as a second 
language has become an area of major con- 
cern. 

Well over a year before President Ken- 
nedy announced the plans for the Peace 
Corps, the Council had accepted a special 

t from the United States Information 

) pane to prepare a six-volume series of 
secondary textbooks for teaching English as 
a second language. More than any other 
action, this project symbolizes the awaken- 
ing concern our leaders about 
internatio cts lish teaching. 
The first of the will 
re! be published in 1962. The series will 
differ from any currently available in that 
it will be based on linguistically sound prin- 
ciples and will be suitable for use without 


major adaptation in all Indo-European cul- 
tures. The importance of the project is per- 
haps best indicated by the enthusiastic par- 
ticipation on the Advisory Committee of a 
group of internationally known linguists. 
But Council interest in the teaching of 
English as a second language extends be- 
yond the textbook project. A special com- 
mittee has been charged with general prob- 
lems in the area. A report on the need for 
preparing more teachers of English as a 
second language was published last spring 
by the Committee on the National Interest. 
In addition, the Executive Committee con- 


tinues to explore the possibility of er 
bridges between teachers of English in all 


countries of the world. 


4. The Council continues its efforts to im- 
prove teaching conditions and professional 
standards in English. 

“A rallying cry for reform” is what Look 
magazine recently called The National In- 
terest and the Teaching of English, the 
Council’s report on the status of the profes- 
sion which has been the latest and most 
dramatic in a long, important series of steps 
which NCTE has taken to improve teaching 
standards in English. 

The first famous resolution on class size, 
predating by two years the welcome su 
port from James B. Conant, the Minneapoli 
resolution on preparation to teach English, 
the continuing attempt of the Committee on 
Preparation and Certification to improve 
state and regional accreditation standards— 
these are a few of our recent achievements. 

As the academic year ended last spring, 
the President of the National Council was 
testifying before the Senate and House 
Committees on Education concerning the 

ent need to amend the National Defense 
Education Act to include support for Eng- 
lish instruction. In doing so, he made clear 
that he represented the largest independent 
association of subject-matter teachers in the 
world. He might also have said he repre- 
sented one of the more influential. In the 
variety of projects on which it is engaged, 
no less than in its numerical srengt, the 
Council influences as much as it reflects the 
course of American education. The officers 
of the Council, along with its committees 
and commissions, are working continuously 
to see that this influence is always for the 
best. 
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| Rebuttal 
HOPKINS: NOT FOR BURNING 


In Professor John Nist’s perceptive ar- ly serve the self-centeredness which Profes- 
ticle, “Gerard Manley Hopkins and Tex- sor Nist so rightly finds Hopkins decrying 
tural Intensity,” College English, April 1961, —with compassion—in Margaret. The holo- 
\ fee we read what appears to be a misstatement caust tends a bit to suggest the inex- 
Ni of fact: “Father Hopkins nevertheless de- rience of youth rather mature and 
ae stroyed the entire body of his early poems owing self-abnegation. 

upon receiving ordination” (p. 497). Hop- Hopkins’ later dealings with were 

kins himself states otherwise. In a letter to less matic and more comple. Fis su- 

R. W. Dixon, 5 Oct. 1878, quoted by W. _periors actually did encourage him to write, 

H. Gardner in his Introduction to the third as we know from his own report, still 

edition of Hopkins Poems (New York and throughout his life as a Jesuit Hopkins was 

London: Oxford University Press, 1948), p. torn between the necessity of writing po- 

xv, Hopkins writes: : etry and of doing other things. “The wish 

at [verses] I had written I burnt be- of my superiors” would not fully solve the 

and problem, for the problem lay in the areas 

to my profession, u left matters to Father Hop- 

wish of my superiors; so for seven years “IS Own Ciscretion—very large areas in a 

I wrote nothing but two or three little life with the complex of intellectual and 

resentation pieces which occasion called spiritual activities in which Hopkins was 

; or. involved. Somewhere in this network of 

i) Perhaps Professor Nist was thrown off necessities or quasi-necessities, he had to 

oT by a fact which others, too, have found con- find the real necessity, God’s own par- 

ai fusing. Entrance into the Society of Jesus ‘ticular will for the “inscape” of his own 

or Jesuit order and ordination to the priest- life. How much poetry? As much as God 

hood are by no means the same thing. En- willed. But in a religious order, too, discov- 

trance into the Society is effected when, — God’s will is a matter of “realizing” 

following application and acceptance by a ’s will, of structuring it into the dense 

Jesuit provincial superior, one comes to the reality of one’s own existence. This “real- 

4 novitiate to begin the two years of novice- ization” takes something out of a person, 

ship preparatory to taking one’s religious “spending” his being in action as the falcon 

vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience at p rg his in “The Windhover.” This some- 

the end of the two-year period. Only some ing Hopkins was willing to give, and he 

years later (at present generally shicwoen, found it a far more excruciating thing than 

although the time can be abridged for @ burnt ar of juvenilia. Hopkins’ 

various reasons, such as the completion of wrestling with the place of poetry in his 

college before entering), after much study _ life was a part or a dimension of his wrest- 

et) interspersed normally with some years’ ex- ling with God, which Professor Nist so 

+ perience in teaching, is the Jesuit ordained. sympathetically reports. As we know par- 

c And those who enter the Society to serve ticularly from the “terrible sonnets” (but 

Sr as lay brothers (like St. Alphonsus Rod- also from the “Deutschland”), the wrest- 

riguez in Hopkins’ poem of that title) are ling, the agomia, lay under the poetry. 

at not ordained at all, although they, too, are ithout the struggle to do God’s will, to 

us Jesuits with the three pt | vows of become God's will, the poetry would not 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. have been. 

It is romantic, of course, to think of Hop- Watter J. Ong, S.J. 
kins burning his poems as a Jesuit, and at Saint Louis University 
the solemn time of ordination. Such a ges- 
ture would seem to fit with the renuncia- REPLY 
tion demanded by religious life, and it could 
certainly in a given case involve a high de- On the letter of the law, I stand cor- 
, gree of self-abnegation and generosity. But rected. But the spirit prevails. 
its very dramatic quality could all too readi- J.N. 
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DISTORTION IN “THE (COMPLETE) SCARLET LETTER” 


Sam Baskett’s point (College English, Feb. 
1961) that awthorne compares the 
nineteenth century unfavorably with seven- 
teenth-century Puritanism is contrary to 
the meaning of The Scarlet Letter and to 
Hawthorne's general attitude toward Puri- 
tans. It is true that Hawthorne admires the 
sturdiness of the early Puritans, particularly 
their courage in opposing royalty, and that 
he believes that “iron men” were necessary 
in establishing a community in the wilder- 
ness, for he remarks in “Main Street” that 
we are fortunate in having such ancestors. 
But he adds that the further removed from 
them we are, the more fortunate we be- 
come. Also, Hawthorne consistently em- 
phasizes that the moral life is extremely 
difficult, requiring rigor and determination, 
but he does not believe that Puritan severity 
in America was essentially moral. Finally, 
Hawthorne agrees with the Puritans that 
all men have a tendency toward evil, but 
except for the early sketch, “Mrs. Hut- 
chinson,” in which he justifies orthodoxy 
because of the need for unity in a new 
country, he deplores the cruelty and hy- 
pocrisy of the American Puritans. 

Although in the Introduction to The 
Scarlet Letter Hawthorne remarks that the 
Puritans had some good traits, he is quite 
explicit on their cruelty, and in the novel 
itself he implies that there is a discrepancy 
between behavior and belief, the leading 
Puritans pretending, in spite of their doc- 
trine of universal depravity, that a member 
of their group could not possibly be guilty 
of adultery (XXIV). In fact, the ruling 
Puritans, in contradiction to their philos- 


ophy of asceticism, are just as materialistic 
as the Custom House officials, and even 
more hypocritical. They are quite rigorous 
toward the plebians, but lenient toward 
themselves—for they dress and live in 
sumptuousness (V, VII), even condoni 
piracy, which increases their commerci 
rosperity (XXI). No condemnation of 
ritanism could be stronger than Haw- 
thorne’s assertion in “Main Street” that the 
Puritans’ persecuting spirit was “Universal 
Madness.” 

Actually, Hawthorne criticizes the or- 
= religion of both his own and the 

ritan times. In The American Notebooks, 
ed. Randell Stewart (New Haven, 1932), 
Hawthorne says that he prefers the “narrow 
but earnest cushion-thumper of puritanical 
times” to the “cold, lifeless, vaguely liberal 
clergyman” of his own day (p. 158). But 
he rejects both, indicating a general anti 
athy for cle en, whose work, “for the 
most part,” is “stupendous impertinence.” 
“There appeared,” Hawthorne says in “The 
Old Manse,” “no hope of either mounting 
to the better world on a Gothic staircase 
of ancient folios or of flying thither on the 
wings of a modern tract.” To talk of Haw- 
thorne’s preference for Puritanism is like 
talking of a man’s preference for death by 
poison to death by fire. 

The portrayal of Puritan society in The 
Scarlet Letter is, as Baskett says, a symbol, 
but a symbol of all cruel and morally hyp- 
ocritical societies. 

ALLEN AUsTIN 
Indiana University, East Chicago 


PHILADELPHIA 
NOVEMBER 23-25 
NCTE CONVENTION 
PLAN YOUR SCHEDULE FROM PROGRAM, PAGES 73-89 
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In response to Allen Austin’s charge of 
“distortion” in my recent article on The 
Scarlet Letter, | can only urge that he re- 
read the article, attending particularly to 
the quotations I give from Hawthorne’s 
work in support of my point. And my 
“point” is not, as Austin says in his lead 
sentence, that “Hawthorne com the 
nineteenth century unfavorably with seven- 
teenth-century Puritanism.” The purport 
of my article is that “The Custom House” 
and the romance are connected by a num- 
ber of strands which should not be but are 
almost invariably ignored. As a sub-point 
of this, I try to show that Hawthorne is 


ENGLISH 


vitally interested in both of the book 
in the relation of the “artist” to his society, 
however shabby that society might be. The 
complexity of this ambivalent relation is a 
major concern in both “The Custom House” 
and the Puritan tale. | am aware—as I in- 
dicate in the article—that Hawthorne is 
strongly critical of the Puritan society. In 
fact, he criticizes the Puritans so strongl 
that it is possible to misread The Scarlet 
Letter as an attack on Puritanism. I believe 
that this misreading is less likely to occur 
if one carefully reads “The Custom House” 
as a significant part of the total work. 


Sam S. Baskett 
Michigan State University 


THE MOUNTAIN SHAKES 


Both Eric Solomon and Carson Gibb 
labor mightily like the mountain in their 
respective articles re: Huckleberry Finn, 
(College English, December 1960). And like 
the fabled mountain they both seem to have 
shaken forth a mouse, 

It appears that both of these emen 
are trying to bolster the weak ne of a 
fine novel with materials drawn from to- 
day’s frame of reference. Of the two, Mr. 
Solomon’s premise seems the more unlikely. 
He has Huck almost embodying Freud's 
theory of the Oedipus complex. Says Mr. 
Solomon, “. . . the novel is about a boy’s 
search to find a satisfying family life.” To 
support this thesis the author lists five 
separate occasions in which Huck fabri- 
cates a family background to lend credence 
to his falsehoods. The Phelps Farm episode, 
in this premise, is the partial realization of 
a long sought goal. 

How else, may I ask, would a normal 
individual explain his background? Most 

ple originate and live in a family situa- 
tion. It would be only normal to use a fam- 
ily as the common denominator by which 
to establish a working basis for Ya more 
important business at hand. Huck simply 
chose the most reasonable framework for 
his prevarications. Equipping Huck with a 
suppressed desire to find a family smacks 
too much of modern psychology. It is the 


sort of anachronism that, while not bad in 
itself, is intended as an earnest attempt to 
free Mark Twain of the blot on the 
escutcheon. But, I would add here, this is 
one of the most interesting theories to be 
presented on behalf of the last oft-debated 
nine chapters of Huckleberry Finn. 

Mr. Gibb’s explanation for the ending of 
the novel revolves around Tom’s attempt 
to escape boredom: it “is the epitome of 
civilized man’s purpose.” Fiction and history 
are the vehicles by which Tom creates a 
barrel of fun to while away what otherwise 
would be a dull visit. 

This theory, it a to me, is based 
on an explanation of a nineteenth-century 
occurrence by a twentieth-century frame 
of reference. Is Tom to be considered the 
playboy of the Mississippi to be judged in 
the same light as his twenti preys 
counterparts along the French Riviera? 
so, then Mr. Gibb has made an excellent 
analogy but nothing more. 

To me, the last nine chapters are simply 
an overdone dramatic lecture on the con- 
flict between “civilization” and “natural life” 
that had been building in Twain’s mind all 
through the writing of the work. It is P 

ent that the period which produced the 
fe nine chapters was one of prolific writing 
for Mark Twain. After spen such a | 
time writing the novel, he suddenly saw 
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the end ing near and crammed it with 
all the “unfinished business” at hand. This 
idea is substantiated by Walter Blair, who 
wrote in his book Mark Twain and Huck 
Finn, “Perhaps even the ebullient Mark 
Twain was tired to the point of reckless 
improvisation” (p. 350). 


J. Lows 
Clarkson College 


REPLY 


Mr. Solomon passes, and I am content 
to let‘my mouse fend for himself too. But 


COMMENTS ON THE 


It is with t interest that one reads 
“Towards a Definition of the ‘Decadent 
Novel,’” by Professors Long and Jones 
(January 1961), but, while agreeing with 
their working definition of the species, one 
might take exception to certain of its a 
plications, particularly with regard to the 
connection of emphasis on style with moral 

(or lack of it) and the inclusion of 
velyn Waugh among the decadents. 

It is noted that, “The hallmark of the 
novel of decadence is conscious form... . 
The becomes an end in itself”; and 
further, “Basically the ‘decadent’ novel is 
that novel in which a supposed aesthetic 
activity or quest takes precedence over all 
the conditions and conventions of the real 
world. It is consequently amoral in out- 
look.” The difficulty here arises from the 
ap t connection between an obsession 
with form and a moral pu . If an 
aesthetic purpose does override any other, 
as the article indicates is the case in Fir- 
bank’s novels, the novel may be justly 
classified as decadent. However, if the 
aestheticism of the characters is satirized, or 
otherwise judged adversely, by the author, 
a judgment which the entrancing style en- 
forces, the novel is unfairly "Classified as 
decadent. The problem, then, appears to lie 
in the distinction between the author’s treat- 
ment of the general concerns of life and 
his characters’ aesthetic activity. Certainly, 
this distinction involves difficulties. 

The difficulty is apparent even in A 
Rebours, a seminal ou in the decadent 
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my feelings about Mr. Lowe’s major 

ise—that it is illegitimate to explain “a 
nineteenth occurrence by a twen- 
tieth-century frame of reference”—are 
strong, and they impell me to put my ob- 
jection on record. If the premise is true, 
the literature of the can be studied 
only as so many relics (if it can be studied 
rationally at all). I do not like to think of 


myself as a professional antiquarian. 


Carson Gres 
Longwood College 


“DECADENT NOVEL” 


class. As Robert Baldick points out in his 
introduction to the P in translation of 
the novel (L86, p. 11), some critics main- 
tain that Des Esseintes is a caricature of the 
aesthete type of the period. Should this view 
be convincingly demonstrated, a moral in- 
terpretation would naturally follow. Again, 
The Picture of Dorian Gray does not seem 
to lack a moral purpose. In fact, it may be 
regarded as a representation of humanity’s 
constant involvement in the struggle be- 
tween individual temperament and social 
convention, between man’s “baser” and 
“higher” natures (cf. Richard Aldington, 
The Portable Oscar Wilde, (p. sy The 
neral problem of the ibility of usi 
highly and style 
indicate a lack of moral content arises and 
becomes particularly troublesome in Evelyn 
Waugh. 


Keeping in mind the fact that at least the 


seeds of moral = are apparent in both 
Huysmans and Wilde, 


Waugh may be ex- 
amined. Waugh does not, I med expose 
“human bestiality and venality, without the 
redeeming feature of a higher, even if 
amoral, .” On the contrary, it can 
be demonstrated that he has a consistently 
moral purpose throughout all of his work. 
Decline and Fall is a satire, and its move- 
ment (the hero is progressively a doubtful 
student of theology—“Prelude,” the dis- 
illusioned lover of an international brothel 
chain owner—“Pervergilium Veneris,” and, 
finally, an orthodox student of theology— 
“Resurrection”) as well as individual, ob- 
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satiric passages throughout (on edu- 

cation, London society, the press, prison 
life) amply indicate a 
u . The early novels from Decline and 
Fal to Put Out More Flags, in fact all of 
the pre-Brideshead Revisited (which is gen- 
erally, if unfairly, considered the cut-off 
point in his work, rather than the date 1940) 
novels express a definite ethical/didactic 
purpose in Waugh’s highly stylized, crafts- 
manlike prose. It is also inaccurate to deny 
Waugh’s sympathy for his characters. In 
Vile Bodies, = ill-fated Agatha Runcible’s 
death is touching and iefedt: inst its hec- 
tic backdrop, moving; in Black Mischief, the 
collapse of Emperor Seth’s confused ideals 
in the face of the combined forces of primi- 
tive ignorance and civilized ineffectualness 
and greed is equally poignant. In both novels 
a higher purpose—criticism of -war 
materialism and inanity and of the decay 
and confusion of Western culture, respec- 
tively—is evident. The foregoing remarks 
are based on the assumption that the article 
means that the author’s preoccupation with 
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and ethical 
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le signifies a lack of moral purpose. If, 
on the other hand, it means the characters’ 


reoccupation with aesthetic activity, 
novels (Put Out More Flags, Brideshead 
Revisited, Officers and Gentlemen), Waugh 
uses a typical aesthete, in the Wildean tra- 
dition, as a vehicle for his criticism of con- 
tem civilization. A moral 

in all Waugh's work 
from Decline and Fall to The Ordeal of 
Gilbert Pinfold. 

Therefore I seriously doubt that Waugh, 
in any of his work, may be classified as 
decadent if the condition of amorality ob- 
tains. 

Finally, one can only agree with Profes- 
sors Lon and Jones chat in dealing with 
the decadent novel, judgment must come 
slowly, if at all; in working towards a 
definition of the species, pitfalls are numer- 
ous. 

Lawrence A. Rurr 


University of Dayton 


OFFSHORE ITEM 
Rosert Gorpon 


On Nantucket. . he icy ocean winds blow, flattening the sere beach 
of scrub pine and gorse. . . . But the children of the 4,000 natives 
bidding winter mood. . and roam the rolling moors with dog and ri 


Nantucket nippers take a keen 
Delight in treading gorse— 

Which shrub (fabaceous, evergreen) 
Is spiny furze, of course. 


They joy in windrows stiffly sere 
And count their whitlows trifles. 
When spindrift scatters, they appear 
With Labradors and rifles. 


When nettles nick their chappy skin 
And trews are with burs, 
Wold-cold, they winter in the whin: 
These wheen wend through the furze. 


Robert Gordon holds degrees from Colgate and Columbia and teaches at the Englewood 
School for Boys in New Jersey. 
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News and Ideas 


Editor: Louis Leiter, University of Nebraska 


“THE UNIVERSITY AND THE IN- 
TELLECTUAL”: “If the university should 
be properly concerned with producing in- 
tellectuals, and if the intellectual should be 
characterized by depth of understandi 

and knowledge, and humility and a sensi- 
7 to personal relations—how is the 
modern university equipped for the task?” 
asks Claude Bissell in Queen’s Quarterly 
(Spring 1961). He answers his own ques- 
tion: “The intellectual as scholar has a. 
thought of as withdrawn, exclusive, anti- 
creative, his work remote and irrelevant to 
the issues that press in upon us. The intel- 
lectual as free-ranging critic has been 
thought of as superficial, supercilious, 
shallowly experimental, his work a threat 
to our security; and in both guises he has 
been thought of as a narrow creature of 
the mind, inhuman and aggressively secular. 
In the university there is a magnificent 
chance to unite the two in a synthesis that 
will burn away the impurities, so that we 
may have lively comment that comes from 
knowledge, pride in the mind without 
arrogance, and elimination of the barren 
dichotomy of the critical and the creative. 
The intellectual is simply the person who 
pushes questions to their ultimate implica- 
tions, who is constantly standing back to 
reassess a process. He has usually been 
associated with the humanist, whose ma- 
terial seems to demand this kind of treat- 
ment, and who has been traditionally the 
most articulate and persuasive of scholars. 
But in these days the scientist has often 
taken the lead. . . . The intellectual, what- 
ever his discipline, finds himself concerned 
with certain common questions. a 
him we can find a means of restorin e 


unity of the academic life and of giving a 
sovereign authority to the work of the uni- 
versity. 


A NEW SCHOOL OF WRITERS: Al- 
bert J. Guerard (Audience, Spring 1960) 
says the Cambridge Anti-Realists nM “in 
the modern tradition that finds positive 
pleasure and value in frank, grotesque dis- 
tortion, in black humor and fantasy, in a 
personal recreation of the visible and the 


inner world. . . . They touch ‘pure poetry’ 
in their occasional decadent willingness to 
let language overwhelm life, but touch life 
as well as traditional fiction in their love 
of the picaresque. . . . They are anti-realists 
in the sense that they dislike fiction that 
— to be a rendering of ‘real reality,’ 

ut also because they dislike . . . certain 
cliches of language, sentiment and form.” 
They prefer distortion, violence, coldness, 
and control. John Hawkes (The Lime 
Twig), William Palmer, and Aristides Star 
volakes are at the center of the movement. 
They are not beat. 


HART CRANE’S “The Broken Tower”: 
Two recent interpretations of importance 
are Marius Bewley’s (Accent, Spring 1959) 
and Henry Braun’s (Boston Umiversity 
Studies in English, Autumn 1961). 


FORD MADDOX FORD: A spate of es- 
says suggest renewed interest in Ford's 
work: Frank Macshane’s “Ford’s Manu- 
script Revisions” (BUSE, Autumn 1961). 
John Meixner’s “The Saddest Story” and 
R. W. Lid’s “Tietjens in Disguise” (Ken- 
yon, Spring 1960). Samuel Hynes’ “The 
of The Good Soldier” 
(Sewanee, Spring 1961). 


MELVILLE’S “PIAZZA”: William Bysshe 
Stein interprets this story as an initiation 
that “occurs in a cottage miraculously trans- 
formed into a fairy castle, a setting similar 
to the one in which the Grail Knight is 
exposed to the probationary activities that 
determine his fitness to recover the sacred 
chalice of Christian redemption.” (ELH, 
December 1960). 


On the other hand, Robert Shulman in 
“The Serious Function of Melville’s Phallic 
Jokes” (AL, May 1961) peers at Melville 
from another point of view. The jokes are 
partly playful, partly serious. They are often 
used to undercut and deflate the pomposity 
of systems, or to criticize injustice by 
phallic analogy, or to express hostility by 
sexual innuendo. 
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“THE SACRED FOUNT: Labyrinth or 
Parable.” Robert A. Perlonga (Kenyon, 
August 1960) suggests the novel may be read 
on several levels but “its final message 
seems to be a reaffirmation of life as a 
quantity to be valued for itself; and not 
merely for what the artist may make of 


“THE ODE To Autumn”: B. C. South- 
am’s sensitive reading of Keats appears in 
the Keats-Shelley Journal (Autumn 1961). 
The poem is not as obvious and simple as 
it has a to critics. 


than taking Vaughn's i night an 
tion of ignorance and sin here in our exile 
from the house of light, R. A. Durr sees it 
as “the night of the spirit, familiar in the 
writings of the mystics, the time of the 
soul’s transcendence of the sensual scene,” 
and reads the poem from this vantage. 
(JEGP, January 1960). 


THE LONG INTERVIEW with Robert 
Lowell in The Paris Review (Winter- 
Spring 1961) is considerably less superficial 
than many of these interviews have been in 


MOBY-DICK AGAIN: In “Moby-Dick: 
Jonah’s Whale or Job’s?” (Sewanee, Spring 
1961), Daniel G. Hoffman writes of the 
Melville cosmos: “This world is braced and 
pinioned by the primitive sanctions and 
mythic values, the supernatural forces and 
ritualistic acts that we have traced. And 
yet, as distant as such materials would seem 
to be from the workaday life of Melville’s 
time, in Moby-Dick he elaborates almost all 
of the levels of experience, as well as of 
mythic feeli and metaphoric thought, 
which might tepify his and his time. 
From savagery to spindle-factories, from 
Old Testament Calvinism to the game-cocks 
of the frontier, from demonol to capital- 
ism, the imagery of American life on every 
level sinews the entire book. . . . Moby- 
Dick most profoundly expresses the aspira- 
tions and the limitations of the culture as 
well as the individual genius that produced 
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it. And that culture has, thus far, given us 
fewer tragic heros and transcendent Chris- 
tians than individualists alienated from their 
pasts, striving to discover those ‘humanities’ 
which yet may bind them to ‘the magnetic 
circle of mankind.’” 


THE LONGEST JOURNEY: Frederick 
P. W. McDowell follows his reading of 
Howards End in a recent PMLA with a 
reading of Forster’s The Longest Journey 
from Le point of view of idea and paradox. 
(Critique, Fall-Winter 1960-61). 


“FIVE FOOLS IN A TALE OF A TUB”: 
The fools are “Swift himself (the external 
fool, the Hamlet mad but north-north-west 
fool who knows only too well what he is 
about); the Socratic fool; the natural; the 
lunatic or monomaniac; and finally, the 
dangerous fool. There is a hierarchy here; 
one fool blends into another,” says R. E. 
Hughes in Literature and Psychology 
(Winter 1961). 


THE OUTSIDER (“the newest in today’s 
poetry and prose”) announces that it is on 
the press and will soon be ready. Address: 
638 Rue Royale, New Orleans, i 


PETER URE explicates “Yeats’s Hero-Fool 
in The Herne’s Egg” in The Huntington 
Library Quarterly (February 1961). 


CHICAGO CHOICE has just published its 
first number featuring the “new Chicago 
ts” and some of the older ones as well 


in its 130 pages. 


THE GIANT Texas Quarterly has an- 
nounced two special issues on Britain, one 
on Spain, and one on Italy during 1961. 


THE EDITORS of The Literary Review 
a special featuring rz work 
of American poets fo ears 0 or 
under. The number er in late 1962. 
Submit manuscripts until January 1, 1962, 
to Albert Herzing, Fairleigh-Dickinson 
University, Teaneck, N. J. 


“CERVANTES and his time” By Salvador 
de Madariaga (VQR, Spring 1961) will be 
of special interest to ye sam teachers of the 
novel. 
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Book Reviews 
Editors: Robert E. Knoll and Bernice Slote, University of Nebraska 


THE UNITY OF ENGLISH 


PARKER 
Indiana University 


ISSUES, PROBLEMS, AND AP- 
PROACHES IN THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH, ed. George Winchester Stone, 
Jr. (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1961, 
256 pp., paper, $2.50).* Unless you are very 
new to the English-teaching profession, you 
have already read and relished many, per- 
haps all, of the fifteen important essays 
in this anthology. The oldest is DeQuincey’s 

uent dicta on literature of knowledge 
and literature of power; the most recent 
is the much publicized document on “basic 
issues,” with its controversial corollary, 
“An Articulated English Program: A Hy- 

esis to Test.” There are two chapters 
rom Fries’s American English Grammar, 
three from Greenough and Kittredge’s 
Words and Their Ways in English Speech, 
two valuable reports of the MLA’s Com- 
mission on Trends in Education, two of 
the School and College Conference on 
English, Kenyon’s College English article on 
cultural levels and functional varieties of 
English, a selection from Auerbach’s 
Mimesis, and John Livingston Lowes’s es- 
A the King James Bible as literature. 

is su obscures the design of the 
collection, which begins with vital issues 
in the teaching of English at all levels, 
then concentrates on fundamental elements 


in the teaching of writing, next discusses 


ATTITUDES TOWARDS ENGLISH 
TEACHING, Joseph Mersand (Chilton Com- 
pany, 363 pp., $4).* How competent in English 
are recent rch school and college graduates and 
what improvements are desirable in teaching 
lish? To these questions, Dr. Mersand (Ja- 
maica, New York, High School; 1959 NCTE 
resident) reports no unanimity in his responses 
rom some 1150 persons, including college 
English teachers and offi 


cers, business execu- 
"Available from NCTE. 


the place of literature in American edu- 
cation, and finally img ee a program of 
action. The whole has a brief introduction 
explaining its “nature and uses.” 


Most of these pieces are out of print. 
All of them take on new significance by 
being brought together in this way. What 
in combination they tell us is that “Eng- 
lish” as a subject and a discipline has far 
more unity and coherence than we had 


grown accustomed to think. Their silences 
are a reminder of the damage we have done, 
and must undo, if the essential values of 
English are to be reasserted in our time, 
if the sequential and ‘ip esate nature of 


English studies is to be recognized in our 
curricula. The editor of the collection is 
“Win” Stone, soon to retire as executive 
secretary of the MLA. He sees his book as 
useful to the teachers who will be at- 
tending the many workshops and institutes 
that are now springing up. It will be so, 
undoubtedly; but many of us old-timers 
in the colleges and universities will also 
be glad to have between two covers (paper) 
such a wealth of words that once upon a 
time informed us, or stimulated us, or made 
us feel proud to be English teachers. 
There is not an essay in the lot that is 
not worth rereading. 


tives, editors, publishers, members of Co 

lawyers, booksellers and librarians. Many, how- 
ever, agreed upon what, though obvious to 
English teachers, is particularly salutary when 
coming from lay people as well: a need for 
more training in writing, more subject matter 
training for the teacher, and improved teach- 
ing conditions. Although unthriftily edited 
— entries of names and addresses of some 
booksellers; excessive quotation of some re- 


sponses), the book will be useful as supplemen- 
tary documentation to The National Interest 
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and the Teaching of English, and as lay 
authority for the view that the 
lish programs will improve as well-qualifie 
al English under suitable conditions 
teach English and not other things. 
Jerome W. Arcner 
Marquerre University 


MEDIA FOR THE MILLIONS, Robert C. 
O’Hara (Random House, 1961, 421 pp., $4.25). 
Mr. O’Hara of the Communication Program at 
Minnesota takes on the job of analyzing the 
mass media in one volume, wisely concentrating 
two-thirds of it on formula-stero -myth, 
discussing them in meaningful detail, though 
not with unusual insight. The other third of 
his book categorizes thinly the materials, proc- 
esses, and effects of mass communication. The 
book asks: What is wrong, weeny deadening 
about mass communication? But it fails to 
analyze the best communications and to reveal 
what any communication makes insofar as it 
is artistic: looking steadily at reality and 
communicating in appropriate, strategic form, 
whether it be Jackie Gleason’s Honeymooners, 
The New York. Times, or Salinger’s stories. 
A page of Chekhov next to a page of soap 
opera script might have done the job. Useful 
for freshmen because of its full treatment of 
formula. Good appendixes: Sevareid speech, 
codes of various media. 

Ken Macrorie 
Western Micnican University 


THE DENATURED NOVEL, Albert 
Van Nostrand (Bobbs-Merrill, 1960, 224 
PP $3.50). Professor Van Nostrand’s 
(Brown University) wry survey of book 
and short story publishing in America 
is a curious mixture of history, case 
histories of how book publishers, slick 
magazines and Hollywood operate, and 
trenchant literary criticism of best sellers 
about religion, business, war, and sex. 
Unless one desires an oversimplified sum- 
mary of commercialism’s evil effect on 
fiction, the most interesting portions of 
The Denatured Novel are Van Nostrand’s 
theories that “fiction is a bizarre exaggera- 
tion of mere actuality” and the “novel is 
a long narrative fiction which appraises 
at the same time that it represents” a series 
of related analogies, and his analyses of 
Gone with the Wind, The Scarlet Letter, 
the work of Tarkington, Sinclair Lewis, 
Jack London, Hemingway, Cain, Erskine 
Caldwell, O’Hara, Marquand, Howells, 
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Hawley, Mailer, Wouk, and Anton Myrer. 
Displaying an attitude not unlike savage 
Derek Savage in The Withered Branch 
(1950), Van Nostrand is pessimistic and 
frightening. Is 20th century American 
fiction as bad as he infers? A list of repu- 
table American publishers and worth-while 
American authors would provide a useful 
appendix. 

Brown 
MarsHai CoLiece 


TEXTBOOKS 


A WORD TO THE WISE, Paul C. Rodgers, 
Jr. (Prentice-Hall, 1961, 130 pp. paper). A 
“realistic” and systematic book, with related 
exercises, designed to “. . . elevate the normal, 
natural method of learning words . . . to the 
status of a self-conscious art.” Following the 
exhortation that “There are few things in this 
world more desirable than the right word,” 
Rodgers (U. of Omaha) includes prac- 
tical advice and theoretical discussion directed 
toward this end. On the other hand, WORDS 
AND THEIR WAYS, Eugene H. Sloane 
(The Owl Press, 1961, 122 pp. $1.75) is 
a curious blend of etymology and mysticism 
limited to “. . . those great words [in] the 
main stream of Western thought [on which] 
we largely eg to create our inner world 
of dream and idea and our outer world of 
things that are or might be.” More inspirational 
in intent than informative in effect, it con- 
cludes that things most worth knowing can- 
not be communicated. 

GRAMMAR FOR WRITTEN ENGLISH, 
David A. Conlin (Houghton Mifflin, 1961, 341 
p+ paper, $2.50), is a useful and informative 
end k in which Conlin (Arizona State U.) 
aims to fuse the traditional and the linguistic 
views of language into an intelligible synthesis 
and to “. . . apply the most helpful parts of 
both to the improvement of writing.” Despite 
the difficult terminology inherent in the sub- 
ject matter, the book, with numerous exercises 
and examples, should be helpful for most 
students. 

Hulon Willis and Lowell Dabbs (Bakers- 
field College) have foe “Form B” of 
their successful MODERN ENGLISH PRAC- 
TICE (Rinehart, 1960, 309 pp., paper). With 
the same text but new exercises, this work- 
book focuses on sentence construction for half 
the book and on phs, theme organiza- 
tion, and usage for the second half. Straight- 
forward and lucid discussions precede the 
exercises in this honest and detailed book. 
A less successful workbook is the GUIDE 
AND WORKBOOK IN ENGLISH SYN- 
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TAX, Harold V. King (Ann Arbor, 1961, 
42 pp. nee which is weakened by its 
limited (and too basic) scope, by an unduly 
difficult coding and format for its exercises, 
and often by vague definitions and directions. 

James Litt 
PortLanp State CoLiece 


WORD RESOURCES, REVISED EDITION 
(Odyssey, 1961, 225 pp., $2.40). “The well- 
tested content of the original edition has been 
retained, but with considerable amplification. 
Extensive units on the sciences and the Space 
Age have been added.” 


A BRIEF GUIDE TO BETTER WRIT- 
ING, Robert C. Dickson and Morton N. 
Cohen, (Oceana, 1960, 64 pp., paper $1.25; 
cloth $2.50). For its slightly more limited 
intentions, this book is a better one than 
Strunk and White, doing what it does 
without a slick magazine apologist. The 
authors (C.C.N.Y.) do not offer a fresh- 
man composition text, but a guide for all 
students of correct writing—chiefly me- 
chanics and usage. The book does not at- 
tempt an approach to style; nor is it a 
mixture of sense and nonsense. It does not 
try to make a serious subject amusing. 
What it does, it does with admirable clarity. 
Its “Glossary of Usage” is much better 
than any I have seen, including more items 
and explaining them more clearly than most 
handbooks—often more concisely. Dickson 
and Cohen explain: “imply, infer—imply 
means to hint, to suggest indirectly; infer 
means to deduce. They may not be used 
interchangeably.” Strunk and White merely 
says, “not interchangeable.” The book also 
contains sections on spelling, documentation 
of research papers, and the business letter. 


Rosert Lewis Weeks 
Wisconsin State Cotiece, Eau 


MODERN RHETORIC, SHORTER EDI- 
TION, Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn 
Warren (Harcourt, 1961, 376 pp.). “In the 
process of shortening the book we have, 
naturally, made certain revisions.” 


THE INFORMAL ESSAY, ed. Paul A. Jor- 
gensen and Frederick B. Shroyer (Norton, 1961, 


188 pp., paper, $1.25). Jorgensen (UCLA) and 
Shroyer ( Angeles State) have cast their 
nets wider than their own harbors. They find 
room for Montaigne, Swift, Lamb, Emerson, 


Mark Twain, Mencken, Thurber, Loren Eise- 
ley, The New Yorker. The volume has gaiety. 


THE OPEN FORM: ESSAYS FOR OUR 
TIME, ed. Alfred Kazin (Harcourt, Brace & 
World, 1961, 335 pp., paper, $2.95). Beginning 
with a brief “introduction” on the essay as a 
modern form, this collection comes down hard 
on the contemporaries: twenty-five of its con- 
tributors are living. They include Saul Bellow 
(who leads off), Kronenberger, C. P. Snow, 
Rachel Carson, Jarrell, Trilling, Edmund Wil- 
son, D. W. Brogan, Nabokov, Graves, Orwell, 
Perelman, Forster, Chesterton. The book con- 
tains few surprises. People west of the Hudson 
will find it provincial. 


FORM AND IDEA, SECOND EDITION, 
Morton W. Bloomfield and Edwin W. Rob- 
bins (Macmillan, 1961, 390 pp., $2.75). With 
relatively short essays embracing the widest 
ible range of subject, the editors (of Ohio 
te) have sought for variety in form and 
approach. 


EIGHT TOPICS: A COLLECTION OF 
PROSE FOR COMPARATIVE STUDY, ed. 
Eleanor Terry Lincoln (Norton, 1961, 274 pp., 
paper, $2.75). Professor Lincoln (Smith) has 
assembled brief essays and comments on George 
Washington, New York, Christmas, In Dubious 
Battle, The Age of Affluence, The Hero, Snow, 
The Great Book. Suggestions for study gary 
after each major division. A '. dsome k, 
but is it too choppy? 


PERSONAL INTEGRITY, ed. William M. . 
Schutte and Erwin R. Steinberg (W. W. Nor- 
ton & Company, Inc., 1961, 192 pp., paper, 
$1.25). Professors Schutte (Lawrence College) 
and Steinberg (Carnegie Institute) depart from 
the usual hodgepodge of freshman English 
readings. Their volume of essays and other 
literary forms inspires depth study of a weighty 
roblem: personal integrity in an of con- 
ormity. deadonts can dig into various view- 
points and grow mentally as they develop their 
writing skill. A good start for a series of one- 
topic paperbacks. 


READINGS IN SCIENCE AND ENGI- 
NEERING, ed. Everett L. Jones and Philip 
Durham (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1961, 
364 pp. $4.50). A well-edited collection of 
thought-provoking essays on scientific “— 
from ulcers in executive monkeys to the Kin- 
sey Report. Interest and linguistic levels will 
stretch the student’s mind. Several essays on 
ive realistic advice. Professors Jones 


writing 
and (both at California) briefly intro- 
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duce each author and tell what to expect in 
his essay. 
Rosert M. Bottrwoop 
Wayne Srate Universiry 


A COLLEGE BOOK OF MODERN FIC- 
TION, ed. Walter B. Rideout and James K. 
Robinson (Row, Peterson and Company, 1961, 
690 pp., $6.50). Intended primarily for courses 
in modern literature, this book would be 
appropriate for freshman English or introduc- 
tion to prose fiction courses. Professors Rideout 
(Northwestern) and Robinson (U. of Cincin- 
nati) have arranged an excellent selection of 
fresh and standard stories from eleven British 
and eleven American authors with the “most 
firmly established reputations.” “Outstanding” 
writers are represented at —— length. A 
dozen essays on fiction are included, four 
of them by story writers represented in the 
anthology. Some si ages of notes are given 
at of the books very helpful 
bibliographies. 
THE COMPLETE READER, ed. Richard S. 
Beal and Jacob Korg (Prentice-Hall, 1961, 630 
pp. $4.95). This anthology is suitable for in- 
troduction to literature and freshman composi 
tion courses. Approximately one-fifth of the 
book is given to nonfiction prose, arranged on 
the basis of difficulty and theme under the 
various types. The rest of this reader includes 
twenty-one short stories, three plays (Sopho- 
cles, » Shaw) and 120 pages of 
English and American poetry, from “Sir Pat- 
rick Spens” to Karl Shapiro and Dylan Thomas. 
No teaching apparatus is provided (a phlet 
of Editor’s Notes is available), but Professors 
Beal (Boston U.) and Korg (U. of Washing- 
ton) have written brief introductions to 
four main sections of this usable anthology. 
Sam S. Baskett 
Micuican State Untversrry 


IDEAS THAT MATTER: A SOURCEBOOK 
FOR SPEAKERS, ed. Lester Thonssen and 
William L. Finkel (Ronald, 1961, paper, 273 
pp. $2.75). The editors (gf CCNY) have as- 
sembled what think of as “provocative 
on a wide variety of subjects .. . 
which deal with persistent and unresolved 
estions.” pana A is a “Guide to Major 
in the Selections”; Appendix B is “Some 
Suggested Exercises”; Appendix C is “Sentences 
og agence for Use as Topics.” The book 
might be useful to prime the , but one 
that the Readers Digest ary perma- 
nently invaded the classroom. 


DUAL-LANGUAGE BOOKS (Bantam, 
1961, $.75). English and foreign text on 
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facing pages, brief biographical notes, tex- 
tual hong vocabularies, ar introductions 
in how to use the volumes. Careless proof- 
reading but generally valuable for who 
need to review. GERMAN STORIES, ed. 
H Steinhauer (360 pp.). Stories by 
Hoffmann, Stifter, Keller, Schnitz- 
ler, Mann, Hesse, Kafka, Borchert, Aich- 
inger. FRENCH STORIES, ed. Wallace 
Fowlie (333 pp.). Stories By Voltaire, 
Balzac, Flaubert, Baudelaire, Maupassant, 
Claudel, Gide, Mauricac, Aymé, Camus. 
ITALIAN STORIES, ed. Robert A. Hall, 
Jr. (354 pp.). Stories by Boccaccio, Machia- 
velli, Bandello, Verga, Fogazzaro, Fucini, 
d’Annunzio, Pirandello, Palazzeschi, Alvaro, 
Moravia. SPANISH STORIES, ed. 
Flores, (339 pp.). Don Juan Manuel, An- 
nonymous, Cervantes, Alarcén, Palma, 
Bazan Clarin, Unamuno, Quiroga, Lynch, 
Borges, Cela, Goytisolo. 


FOUR “SOURCE BOOKS” 


A CASEBOOK ON THE BEAT, ed. Thomas 
Parkinson (Crowell, 1961, 326 pp. paper, $2.95) 
assembles representative selections by nine 
members of the most talked about, least un- 
derstood, literary movement of our day, led 
by Ginsberg and Kerouac. The twelve lively 
pieces of criticism brought together by Park- 
inson (California, Berkeley) show the divergent 
beat have an ex- 
cellent bi liogrep hy is appended. Not recom- 
mended for c Silvan, but to the 
literate not yet initiated into, or inoculated 

inst, the beat. Some will applaud the frantic 
vigor, others will bemoan the symptoms of 
sickness in our age, and a few may ae 
hoax, but none will be unconcerned. s 
the nature of the beat. 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN: TEXT, SOURCES, 
AND CRITICISM, ed. Kenneth S. Lynn (Har- 
court, Brace & World, 1961, 218 pp. paper, 
many source books currently being published, 
ward-sized, double-column collection edited by 
Lynn (Harvard). With 141 pages devoted to 
the text of a novel readily available in more 
convenient and far less expensive editions, 
the collateral materials are too thin and 
spotty: 25 pages of “sources” and 45 pages of 
iticism, ranging from news- 
r articles through Lynn’s own “Huck and 
im.” The brief introduction contributes little 
except the questionable advice to use false 
page numbers in footnotes, and the i 
or Further Reading” lists only 15 items. 
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THE SCARLET LETTER: TEXT, 
SOURCES, CRITICISM, ed. Kenneth S. Lynn 
(Harcourt, Brace & World, 1961, 217 pp. 
paper, $1.95) displays all the weaknesses of 
ynn’s Huckleberry Finn except awkward 
format. It contains 144 pages of text, 8 pases 
of “sources” (“Endicott and and the Red 

and a of Notebook ), o'é 60 
pages of criticism (none of it written since 
1941). The briefly annotated bibliography lists 
12 items. ee would be much better off 


—s inexpensive edition of the text 
a source as the following. 

A “SCARLET LETTER” HANDBOOK, ed. 
Seymour L. Gross (Wadsworth, 1960, 161 pp., 
paper, $1.75). This is a ey balanced, 
scholarly work contai 

introduction, 36 well c 
y grouped critical selections, 8 


pestecrtinn “Topics and Questions,” and 


carefully annotated 95-item selected bibli- 
Rote The care and thought which Gross 

otre Dame) has put into its preparation 
insure its value not only as a device for fresh- 
ee ee but as an aid to the 


intelligent study of 


The Scarlet Letter as 


Paut R. Stewart 
Butter Universiry 


TWELVE SHORT STORIES, ed. Marvin 
and Edmond L. Volpe, (Mac- 
1961, 314 $2). The 
editors (both at cle N'Y) attempt to 
combine the drug “og = the classroom, 
they say: interesting, stories, 
combined with ul "editorial material. A 
dozen stories each with its introduction. 
Authors include Hawthorne, Mansfield, 
Fitzgerald, Chekhov, Hemingway, Lawr- 
ence, K. A. Porter, Faulkner, Mann, James, 
Conrad, Joyce. The stories are standard. 


THE GENIUS OF THE IRISH 
THEATER, ed. S$ ylvan Barnet, Morton 
1960, 366 pp wal by GBS. 

» $.75 b BS, 
Lady G gory. Synge (Deirdre Of the 
Sorrows), Yeats (The Words Upon the 
Window-Pane), Jack B. Yeats, Frank 
O’Connor, O’Casey (Purple Dust). An easy 
going and readable introductory essay and 
five short essays on the Irish and the 


classroom? Barnet is at Tufts; Berman at 
Boston U; Burto at Lowell State. 


FOUR MODERN PLAYS, SECOND 
SERIES, Henry Popkin ed. (Rinehart, 1961, 
353 r $.95). Professor Popkin 
Importance of Being Earnest, Cyrano and 
The Lower Depths. Brief introduction. 


POEMS, ed. C. F. Main and Peter J. Seng 
(Wadsworth, 1961, 372 $2 95); 
WORD, MEANING, POEM, ed. Mor orse Peck- 
9 and Seymour Chatman (Crowell, 1961, 
3 pp.). Are the days of Understanding Poetry 
There now succeed many 
tors where it once stood alone. Main and 
(Rutgers, and Connecticut College) use poems 
(partly “an established canon of pedagogically 
hare verse,” partly “fresher pieces that we 
think deserve canonical status”) to illustrate 
points about that we all were taught, one 
way or another, sometimes 
Poetry, to make. Anyone tired of Under 
ing Poetry can take up Main and Seng without 
his orientation. Peckham and Chat- 
man ( lvania) is a different story; it 
— from the orientation of structural 
guistics. Its new “syntactic and lexical 
glosses” are old sentence di and OED 
work writ ; its “interpretational nyr 
eses” are phrases. The novel 
will not intimidate a dedicated 
Poems are arranged so that one can teach the 


of 
history of poetic style. 
or CoNnNECTICUT 


DISCOVERING MODERN POETRY, ed. 
Elizabeth Drew and George Connor (Holt, 
Rinehart and Wilson, 1961, 426 pp. paper, 
$3.25). From a moderate and sensible position 
Miss Drew (Smith) illustrates the meaningful- 
ness of modern poetry in terms of certain broad 
themes—loss of innocence, the mystic vision, 
etc. Then almost 100 additional follow 
for further study. A final section of essays 
provides provocative comments, like Randall 
Jarrell’s witty remarks on “obscurity” and 
Frost’s rich and rambling observations on his 
art. The book unfortunately says little about 
metrics. It also includes too many familiar 
poems by Emily Dickinson, Yous, and Frost, 
so that more recent poets, like Eberhart or 
Spender, are skimpily represented. But the 
editors warn that their selection should not 
satisfy readers but rather cause them to read 
further in the poets who excite their interest 
here. This would be a helpful text in a modern 
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literature course as well as an illuminating 
introduction for the general reader. 

Joun Patton 
A.sricHt COLLEGE 


TWELVE AMERICAN POETS, ed hen 
Whicher and Lars Ahnebrink (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1961, 192 pp. paper, $1.50). 
Granted the limitations imposed externally— 
brevity, unavailability of Eliot, desire for post- 
World War II representation—the 100 — 
in this anthology do, as Whicher (Cornell) and 
Ahnebrink (Uppsala) point out in their preface, 
“convey the central fact about American Poets, 
their vigorous individuality.” Most of the poems 
are familiar anthol pieces, but there are 
enough unusual selections—Whitman especially 
—to give even old hands a sense of discovery. 
The editors have provided short but effective 
introductions to t : Longfellow, Poe, 
Whitman, Dickinson, Robinson, Frost, Stevens, 
Williams, Pound, Jeffers, Cummin and 
Robert Lowell, and taken together in- 
troductions make a running commentary that 
will help to make this anthology useful in 
a — of American literature courses. It 
comes close to filling that biggest gap of all, 
a reasonably priced anthology of significant 
twentieth-century poecry. 

Artaur O. Lewis Ja. 


Tue Pennsytvania Strate Universiry 


IDYLLS OF THE KING AND A SELEC- 
TION OF POEMS, Alfred Lord Tennyson, 
Foreword by George Barker (Signet, 1961, 
319 pp., paper, $.50). Mr. Barker, himself 
a poet, admires Tennyson for speaking 
“in truth not for those intellectual ponten- 
tates who can very well speak for them- 
selves, but for the common or sensible man.” 
The collection includes many of the usual 
lyrics and eleven pages of “In Memoriam.” 


THE CONTINENTAL MODEL: Se- 
lected French Critical Essays of the Seven- 
teenth Century, in English Translation, ed. 
Scott Elledge and Donald Schier (Carleton 
College and the Univ. of Minnesota Press, 
1960, 406 pp., cloth, $7.75). The editors 
(Carleton Chilege) resent here most of 
the French critics of the seventeenth cen- 
tury who were influential in England: 
Chapelain, Sarasin, George de Scudéry, 
d’Aubignac, Corneille, Saint-Evremond, 
Huet, Boubours, Rapin, Le Bossu, La 
Bruyére, and Fontenelle. Boileau is missi 

because he is supposedly available in the 


average college library; Ogier, and André 
Dacier—as well as certain works of authors 
otherwise represented—because they are at 
ep in print elsewhere. (I could wish 
or a bit of Vaugelas as ‘clarification of the 
English interest in purifying and preserving 
the language.) Some of the versions are 
contemporary. Professor Schier’s transla- 
tions, in avoiding any smack of the seven- 
teenth century, tend to make the thud of 
the twentieth: “but minds develop [for 
prennent| resemblances as a result of 
recipr contacts [par le commerce qu’ils 
ont ensemble]” (Fontenelle, p. 359). But 
we owe him and Professor Elledge many 
thanks. Our English majors at last have a 
convenient way of getting some contempo- 
rary perspective on English neo-classicism, 
from the Unities to a Je ne sais quoi, from 


the lofty to the low. 
Ernest 
LenicH UNIveRsITy 


CHAUCER: MODERN ESSAYS IN CRIT- 
ICISM, ed. Edward Wagenknecht (Oxford, 
1959, 413 pp., paper, $2.25). A useful collection 
in which the old standard authorities reappear: 
Manly, Hotson, Kittredge, Curry, Bronson, 
Tatlock, Mizener, Patch, as well as other mem- 
bers of The Establishment of Chaucerian 
Studies. It is nonetheless interesting for all that. 
fi footnotes but no bibliographies and no 
ex. 


VICTORIAN LITERATURE: MODERN 
ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, ed. Austin 
Wright (Galaxy-Oxford, 1961, 377 pp. 

per, $2.25). Professor Wright (Carnegie 
nstitute) has collected twenty-eight essays 
dating from 1928 until very recently; more 
than half are recent. After four general 
essays, the rest deal with individual writers. 
A useful volume for both specialists and 
the general student and reader. Selective 
Index. 


HEMINGWAY AND HIS CRITICS, ed. 
Carlos Baker (Hill and Wang, 1961, 298 pp., 
$1.95). “An international anthology.” Professor 
Baker (Princeton) has assembled essays by such 
persons as Maurois, Mario Praz, Ivan Kashkeen, 
Arturo Barea, Horst Oppel, Keiichi Harada, 
as well as by J. W. Beach, Edmund Wilson, 
Frederic I. Carpenter and H. E. Bates. The 
volume contains an eighteen-page introduction 
by the editor and a useful checklist of criticism. 
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Fifty-First Annual Meeting 
of the National Council 
of Teachers of English 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, November 23-25, 1961 


The convention hotels will be the Bellevue-Stratford CheeBepactate), the -— 
the Sylvania, the Adelphia, the Drake, and the Benjamin Franklin. are loca 
within a few blocks of each other. Requests for room reservations and conference registrations 

bo. en ho to. NCTE members during late 
September. Additional forms may be obtained from NCTE or from the chairman pre- 
ene Milton S. Kushner, P.O. Box 6628, Boulevard Station, Philadelphia 49, 


Convention Theme: 
WITH NEW ENDEAVOR 


soul with end 


—William Rose Benét 
Pre-registration: 


conference 
should be sent to Milton S. Kushner, P.O. Box 6628, Boulevard Station, Phi 49, 
Pennsylvania. 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


(Note: The following program is not complete and may contain inaccuracies. Names 
of and other participants are not included. The reason is that 
for the NCTE magazines is due August 1, before some details of the convention can 
arranged. Complete programs listing all room assi ts will be given trants at the 
of ovember 1 from NCTE, South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. ) 


MONDAY, TUESDAY, AND WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 21, 22 


Meeting of the Executive Committee, 9:00 am. - 10:00 p.m. Monday and Tuesday; 
9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m., Wednesday. 

Meeting of Pre-Convention Study Sogn, Oot a.m. - 5:00 p.m., Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday. Registration for Study Groups is separate from conference registration. 
Advance registration by November 1 is required. Registration fee for each ee 
Study Group is $15.00. Forms for registration are available from NCTE, 508 
Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. 

Strupy Group No. 1: DeveLormnc AN ARTICULATED ENGLIsH PROGRAM 
Chairman: Norman Naas, Mt. Diablo Public Schools, Concord, California 
Associate Chairman: Robert Shafer, Wa State Universi 
Secretary and Consultant: Paul Olson, University of Nebracka 
Consultant: Richard S. Alm, University of Hawaii 
Consultant: Richard Lander, Shoreline High School, Seattle, Washington 
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Srupy Group No. 2: Lancuace anp Lincuistics mv Procrams 
bene Chairman: Priscilla Tyler, Harvard Graduate School 
Associate Chairman: John Hunter, Central Connecticut State College 
Secretary and Consultant: John McLaughlin, State University of Iowa 
C : H. A. Gleason, Jr., Hartford Seminary Foundation 
Consultant: Dorothea McCarthy, Fordham University 


Stupy Group No. 3: Tae TEacHInc or CoMPOsITION 
Chairman: Ingrid Strom, Indiana University 
Associate Chairman: J. R. Dickinson, University of Nevada, Las Vegas 
Secretary: Robert Beauchamp, Wayne State University 
Consultant: fone W. Miller, Moorhead State College 
Consultant: Ellen Frogner, Southern Illinois University 


AY Srupy Group No. 4; In-service EpucaTIon or TEACHERS 
Chairman: Helen F. Olson, Seattle Public Schools, Weshinggen 
| Associate Chairman: John Maxwell, Racine Public Schools, Wisconsin 
ee Secretary: Alice Scofield, San Jose State College 
i: Consultant: Ruth Reeves, Houston Public Schools, Texas 
- | Consultant: William Bristow, New York City Schools 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21 AND 22 


Language, 9:00 a.m. - 10:00 p.m., Tuesday; 
9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m., Wednesday. a “3 


we WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22 
Meeting of the Commission on the Profession, 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
. Meeting of the Commission on the English Curriculum, 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
y Meeting of the Committee on High School-College Articulation, 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
Meeting of the Committee on Preparation and Certification, 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
Meeting of the Committee on the Elementary School Book List, 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 


Wy Meeting of the Committee on Resolutions, 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 

ie Registration, 4:00 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. (continues throughout the convention) 

ihe Leader: Gordon F. Hostettler, Chairman, Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts, 
Temple Universi 


Special preview of t f Pygmalion, 9:30 
(Arranged by the NCTE Committee on Cooperation with Teaching Film Custodians, Inc.) 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 23 


Exhibit of textbooks and other aids for teaching (continues until Saturday noon) 


Special exhibit of curriculum guides for teaching English and arts 
NCTE Committee to Review Curriculum Guides (continues until Sa y noon) 


Registration, 8:00 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. ( Registration continues on Friday and Saturday.) 


by the 


ve F Meeting of the Board of Directors, 9:00 a.m. - 11:30 a.m. 
ce Presiding: Harold B. Allen, President of the Council 
7am Parliamentarian: Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia U: 
ae. j (All members of the Council are invited to attend as a ) 


i. Hourly | showings of Point of View, tal teacher-education film fea’ 
School, University of 


turing Louis 
Feat by University Hi Illinois, 10:00 a.m., 11:00 


a.m., 2: p.m., 3:00 p.m. 
AN Special showings of recordings of educational television programs for in-school use, 
eae’ arranged Martha Gable, Philadelphia Public Schools, and the NCTE Committee 
ga on the Study of Television, 10:00 a.m., 11:00 a.m., 2:00 p.m., 3:00 p.m. 
Z Annual Business Meeting, 11:30 a.m. - 1:00 p.m. 
i Yon (All members of the Council are eligible to participate. ) 
ai a Luncheon Meeting of CCCC Executive Committee, 1:00 p.m. - 3:30 p.m. 
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Meetings of Committees of the Council 
2:00 p.m.-4:00 p.m. 


Open Meetings 


(Members of the Council cre invited to attend the following sessions to view Cou commit- 
tees in action. During this interval, meet in 


all other Council committees will 

Committee on Annotated Recording List 
Committee on Bibliography of College Teaching 
Committee on Bibliography of English Journal Articles 
Committee on Careers in English 
Committee on Censorship and Controversy 
Committee on Children’s Literature—Old and New 
Committee on the College and Adult Reading List 
Committee on College English for Technical Students 
Committee on Comparative Literature 
Committee to Cooperate with Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. 
Committee on Design and Equipment of English Class 
Committee on Education of College Teachers of English 
Committee on Educational Television 
Committee on Elementary School Book List 
Committee on English in Grades 7, 8, and 9 
Committee on English in the Small High School 
Committee on English Programs for High School Students of Superior Ability 
Committee on Evaluation of Pupil Performance 
Committee on Handbook for Local Committees 
Committee on High School-College Articulation 
Committee on Intercultural Book List 
Committee on Interpretive Arts in the Elementary School 
Committee on Junior High Book List 
Committee on Junior Memberships 
Committee on Liaison with Speech Association of America and the American Educational 

Theatre Association 
Committee on Literary Maps 
Committee on Making Books Available to Children 
Committee on NCTE Affiliation Policy 
Committee on Organization and Supervision of High School Departments of English 
Committee on Play List 
Committee on Preparation and Certification of Teachers of English 
Committee on Publications of Affiliates 
Committee on Recordings 
Committee on Relations with Publishers of Paperbound Books 
Committee on Research 
Committee to Review Curriculum Bulletins 
Committee on Selection, Retention, and Advancement of College Teachers of English 
Committee on Senior High School Book List 
Committee on Study of Television 
Committee on Teaching Drama in the High School 
Committee on Teaching English as a Second Language 
Committee on Teaching Writing in Grades 4 through 8 
Committee on Technological Change 
Committee on Utilization of Teacher Time 


“closed” session.) 


Closed Meetings 
(Open only to appointed members of the Committees) 
Committee on the State of Knowledge about Composition 
Committee on the Reading and Study of Poetry 
Committee on Scholarly Appraisal of Literary Works Taught in High School 
Committee on Use of School Libraries 
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4:00-6:00 p.m. 
High School Section Committee 


Informal Get-Together of Elementary Section 
4:00-6:00 p.m. 
(Group discussion and consultant service on teaching problems) 
Chairman: Muriel Crosby, Wilmington Public Schools, Delaware; Chairman, Elementary 


Co-chairman: Miriam Wilt, Temple University 
Consultants: John J. De Boer, University of Ilinois—Mass Media 
Bruce joyce, University of Delaware—Use of Children’s Literature in the 


Alvina Treut Burrows, New York University—Children’s Composition and 
Children's Spelling 


Elisabeth Coleman, of Pennsylvania—Reading, Spelling, and 
andwriting for the Left-Handed Child 


Elizabeth Eaton, Wilmington Public Schools, Delaware—The Place of Lin- 
guistics in the Language Arts Program 


Wilmington Public Schools, Delaware—Experience Charts 
Milwaukee Public Schools—Evaluating Children’s Writing 


GENERAL SESSION 
8:00 p.m. 


Academy of Music 
Presiding: Donald R. Tuttle, Fenn College, Second Vice President of the Council 


Address: English, ond Soviet Sir Charles P. Snow, British novelist, 
essayist, scientist 
(A group of teachers of English from foreign countries will be attending the 
convention as visitors. The teachers are students at colleges and etc a Ra in the 
United States. Their visit to the convention is made possible through the co- 
operation of Dr. Thomas Cotner of the U. S. Office of Education. ) 


Receiving line immediately following the General Session 


FRIDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 24 
Session I—8:45 to 10:00 a.m. 


L lL. THE NATIONAL INTEREST AND THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH: 
‘ IMPLICATIONS FOR ACTION 


Chairman: James R. Squire, University of Illinois; Executive Secretary, NCTE 


Sister M. M. Judinn, Akron, Ohio; President, Diocesan 
Report: “Plans for Project English,” 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
Panel: Geo: S New York Ui Executive 
rie ew niversity; Secretary, 
Alfred H. Associate Director, Commission 
the English Curricul a 
G. Robert Carlsen, State University of Iowa; First Vice President, NCTE 
Entrance Examination Board 
Jarvis E. Bush, Chairman of Secondary School Wauwa Wisconsin; 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Wisconsin of cachers of English 
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L 2. THE PLACE OF THE HUMANITIES IN GENERAL EDUCATION: A 
CENTURY OF ENRICHMENT 


Chairman: Earle Davis, Kansas State University 
Associate Chairman: Autrey Nell Wiley, Texas Woman’s University 
Speakers: “The Contribution of the Land-Grant Institutions: A Centennial View” (15 


min.), 
“The Advancement of Culture through and the Humanities” (15 min.), 
Ernest C. Hassold, 
Be (15 min), 
ersand, Jamaica High School, New York City 
Paul Farmer, En English Consultant, 
Kathryn Hearn, Willis High School, Delaware, O. 


I. 3. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PROFESSION TO SOCIETY FOR 
TEACHING ABOUT THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


(Sponsored by the NCTE Commission on the English Language) 


Chairman: Albert H. Marckwardt, University of Michigan 


Marckwardt, University of Michigan 
Cinttice Stones, Portland Public Schools, Oregon 


I. 4. A BLUEPRINT FOR ARTICULATION 
(Sponsored by the NCTE Committee on High School-College Articulation ) 


Chairman: Thomas Clark Pollock, Dean, Washington Square College, New York University 


Associate Chairman: Helen Gra’ Seattle Public Schools; President, Puget Sound Council 
of Teachers of English, Seattle, Washington 


Speakers: Gerhard Friedrich, Sonia State College; Associate Chairman, NCTE Com- 
mittee on High School-College Articulation (20 min.) 


Department, Shoreline School, Seattle, 

Discussants: Arno Jewett, Specialist for Secondary School Language Arts, United States 
Office of Education 


James B. Haman, Georgia Institute of Technology 
Walter K. Gordon, Rutgers University, Camden 


I. 5. REFOCUSING THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM 


Chairman: _R.. C. Simonini, Jr., Longwood College 
Associate Chairman: Edward H. Rosenberry, University of Delaware 


Speakers: “Too Much Has Been Added—Too Little Taken Out” (15 we), 
Evan Lodge, Directing Supervisor of English, Cleveland lic Schools, Ohio 
“The Cult of the Peripheral in the Teaching of English” (15 min.), 
John R. Searles, University of Wisconsin 


“The Priorities in the English Curriculum of the Secondary Schools” (15 min. 


Discussants: Katherine B. Greaney, Supervisor, Secondary Education, Montgomery Count, 
Anthony D. H , Central 
rp ‘unter, Islip Junior-Senior High School, New York 


I. 6. GOALS FOR AMERICANS: WHAT CAN ENGLISH CONTRIBUTE? 
Chairman: Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Associate Chairman: Ethel B. Hibbert, Stoddart-Fleisher Junior High School, Philadelphia 
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Sister Mary Richardine, B.V rd, Associate Elementary School 

tate e 

Edna L. Furness, University of W 


I. 7. THE CLASSICS RE-EXAMINED. What literary works should be part of the 
common cultural background of American students? 


Chairman: J. N. Hook, University of Illinois 
Associate Chairman: Stella S. Center, Reading Consultant, St. Petersburg, Florida 


Speakers: The Pennsylvania State University (15 min.) 
Richard S. Alm, Director of the Reading Clini, University of Hawaii (15 min.) 
Alvina T. Burrows, New York University (15 min. ) 


Discussants: Mary I. Lani Newton High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts 
John McKiernan, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota 


1. 8. THE GENERAL STATE OF TEACHING AND SCHOLARSHIP IN 
LITERATURE 


Chairman: Wallace W. Douglas, Northwestern University 
Associate Chairman: Marion C. Sheridan, New Haven, Connecticut 


Discussants: Jerome W. Archer, M my 


Elizabeth F State College 


FRIDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 24 
Session Il—10:30 to 11:45 a.m. 
Il. 1. CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 
(Sponsored by the NCTE Committee on Children’s Literature—Old and New) 
Speaker: “Planning the Literature Program for the Elementary School” (40 min.), 
Charlotte Huck, The Ohio State University ¢ . 


Panel: “Children’s Experiences with Literature” 
Moderator: pene fae Bo Diablo Unified School District, Concord, California 


Il. 2. DEVELOPMENTAL READING IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Chairman: Helen C. Bailey, Associate Superintendent, School District of Philadelphia 
Associate Chairman: Ruth Oaks, Reading Consultant, Radnor Township Schools, Radnor, 


urriculum” (15 min.), 
Rie Mary C. Austin, Harvard University 
} “What Is the Central Purpose of Education in Our Times?” (15 min.), - 
‘ G. Jon Roush, Educational Policies Commission 
bits: “What Should Be the Process of Education in Our Times?—Implications of the ; 
ANTE: | Bruner Report” (15 min.), : 
= 
| 
| 
a Speakers: “The Major Trends of Scholarship in English Literature” (23 min.), 
L. Clifford, Columbia University 
rends in the Teaching of American Literature” (23 min.), 
Theodore Hornberger, University of Pennsylvania 
pe Sister Mary Nora, S.S.N.D., Assistant Secretary for Elementary Education, of 
National Catholic Educational Association, Washington, D. C. {t 
sai Edith Walker, Baltimore Public Schools, Maryland W 
| 
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in Grades Seven and Eight,” 
Shel t Director, of Curriculum Services, Penn- 
Department of Public Instruction 
“Developmental Reading in Twenty-Eight Junior Hi ‘aaaual 
elopmen eading ntensive am 
Bakley Ellie, Jonker High School, Bristol, Penney Ivania 


Il. 3. THE ARTICULATION OF THE LOWER SCHOOLS 
Chairman: Dose V. Universtty.<f NCTE Commision on the 
um 


Associate Chairman: Mabel M. Staats, Southwest Miami High School, Miami, Florida 
Speakers: 10 min. each) 
High School,” 
Lois G. Grose, Senior Supervisor of English, Secondary Schools, Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania 


Kathleen. Roddy, Charles W unior High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
the pe High School 
Alice M. Wolter, East High School, Denver, Colorado 
William J. Cavanaugh, Jr., Greenwich High School, Connecticut 
Discussant: Irwin J. Suloway, Mana Editor, Chicago Schools Journal, Chicago Teachers 
Galles: "Should the NCTE Have an Articulation Committes on These Levels?” 


Il. 4. THE EVALUATION OF TEXTBOOKS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Richard Corbin, Hunter College High School, New York City 
Associate Chairman: Sister Robert Melita, S.N.D., Academy of Notre Dame de Namur, 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 
Speakers: “A Report on High School Textbooks” (20 
High School Exolich Survey, University of California, 
“Criteria for Selecting Literature Books” (12 min.), 
Vernice Van Duzer, North High School, Denver, 


“Criteria for Selecting Composition Texts” ( 12 min.), 
Richard A. Meade, University of Virginia 


Cliffond figh School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Il. 5. ENGLISH FOR THE “GENERAL STUDENT” 
(Sponsored by the NCTE Committee on English for the “General Student”) 


Chairman: R. C. McKean, University of Colorado 
Associate inte Ruth Chamberlin, Waterford-Kettering High School, Drayton Plains, 


Speakers: “Current A’ Non e-Going Student,” 
Norman H. Diablo Public Schoo ornia 
ption of § Specific Promising 
ohn Ragle, Springfield High School, Vermont 


Il. 6. THE USE OF LINGUISTICS IN THE CLASSROOM 
Chairman: Robert E. Tuttle, General Motors Institute 
Associate Chairman: Edgar Schuster, Cheltenham High School, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 


Speakers: “Grammar and the Academic Conscience” (15 min.), 
Sumner Syracuse Universi 
“Implications of ecto! for Public School Teacher” (15 min.), 
Raven I. McDavid Jr., University of Chicago 
“A M Sie Revision of the Kenyon Classification of Usage” (15 min.), 
J.J berts, Arizona State yoy 
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Il. 7. HISTORICAL LINGUISTICS AND THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


Chairman: _ T. A. Barnhart, Saint Cloud State College 
Associate Chairman: Dorothy Williams, Secondary School Consultant, Wilmington, Delaware 


a Speakers: 15 min. each) 
Value of Historical Linguistics to the Teacher of English,” 
Albert C. Baugh, University of Pennsylvania 
rical Linguistics in the Classroom,” 
Louis A. Muinzer, Rutgers rw, 


aI “The Place of Etymology in Lin 
James T. Barrs, mology Li 
Discussants: t, Brooklyn College 
Heights San Antonio, Texas 
Ww. Hardy, Alamo Heights 


Il. 8. VOCABULARY AND USAGE IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Chairman: Marjorie Roberts, University of Missouri 
Associate Chairman: Sister M. Generosa, Our Lady of the Lake College 


Speakers: 
é Imp) Their Usage through a Listening Campaign, 
oe Mary Alberta Choate, Sacramento State College 
“Means of Development,” 
ocabulary for Se College-Bound Student,” 


Regina Heavey, Overbrook High Philadelphia 
a “Does Vocabulary Study to Public Speaking in College?” 
LL George W. Srail, Fenn Co — 
Ruth Orr, Oklahoma State Universi 
 < Frances Finley, Phillips High School, Birmingham, Alabama 
‘ Hazel Browne Williams, University of Kansas City 


Il. 9. TEACHING ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 


. (Sponsored by the NCTE Committee on English as a Second Language) 
pret: ag Allen, Teachers College, Columbia University 


z ee Modern Techniques in Language Teaching, the Center 
of fl: M Linguistics of the MLA and Teaching Fikn 


Speakers: (15 min. each) 
vee General Stneeion in the "s Schools as Far as English as a Second Lan- 
“Ea guage Is Concerned,” Albert [a University of Michigan 
“—e “Language Problems of Cuban and Other Refugees in Florida's Education Sys- 
iv tems,” James Harris, United States Office of Education 


es II. 10. ENGLISH AND THE LITERATURE OF TELEVISION 
(Sponsored by the NCTE Committee on the Study of Television) 


ie : Louis Forsdale, Teachers College, Columbia University 
; Neil Postman, New York University; author of NCTE report on Television and 
the Teaching of English x 
A representative of the creative aspects of television 
Il. 11. SHAKESPEARE 
| Participating Chairman: Louis Marder, Kent State University; Editor, The Shakespeare News- 
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“Shakespeare the Inspired Poet,” 
Edward L. Hubler, Princeton University 
“Shakespeare the Inspired,” 

Louis Marder, Kent State University 


II. 12. THE TEACHING OF NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURY 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Chairman: Edmund J. Farrell, University of California, Berkeley 


Speakers: 5 
the Teaching of Wordsworth,” 


James V. Logan, The Ohio State University 
“On the Teaching of Dickens,” 
Arthur A. Adrian, Western "Reserve Universi 4 
“On Teaching The Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man to Freshmen,” 


Mabel P. Worthington, Temple University 
Helene Grossenbacher, Chicago Teachers Coll 
James T. Lape, Gamaliel Bra ford High School, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts; 


Editor, The —~ Leaflet 
Florence Marsh, Western Reserve University 


II. 13. MUSIC: POETRY—TOWARDS A NEW PROSODY 
(A demonstration lesson in modern poetry with a class of boys from Central 


High School, Philadelphia) 
Chairman: Thomas Horan, Central High School, Philadelphia 
Associate Chairman: Edith Schleifer, Temple University 
Teacher: Ben Schleifer, Central High School, Philadelphia 


II. 14. EXPERIMENTS IN FRESHMAN COMPOSITION 
Chairman: _ Cecil B. Williams, Texas Christian University; Editor, College Composition and 
Communication 


Associate Chairman: Mrs. Maurice Y. Brown, Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University 
Speakers: (15 min. each) Hand” 


“Motivation at Hand, 
Waters Turpin, Morgan State College 
“The Use of Correctors in Conjunction with Freshman English,” 
M. B. McNamee, S. J., Saint Louis University 
“The Use of Literature in the F reshman Course, 
Herschel Gower, Vanderbilt — 


Donald J. Gray, Indiana University 
Hubert W. Smith, Utah State University 
John Ashmead, Jr., Haverford College 


IL. 15. THE PREPARATION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
OF THE LANGUAGE ARTS 
Chairman: Afton Forsgren, Department of Public Instruction, State of Utah 
Associate Chairman: Eid M. King, University of Alberta 


Speakers: h) 
the Language Arts,” 


Carl A. e, Northside Campus 
Bo of Manitoba 
Needed for Teachers in the Grades?” 
Arts Assistant, Seattle Public Washington 
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Diecuseants: Marian Wozencraft, State Universi Edpestion, Now York 
New York City Board 
Leonard Joll, State Department of Education, Hartford, 


Il. 16. A NATIONAL STANDARD FOR THE PREPARATION TO TEACH ENGLISH 


(Co-sponsored American Association Education, the National 
Association of S ue Directors of Teacher education ion ond Gorteation, and the NCTE Com- 
mittee on Preparation and Certification of T: 


Chairman: Eugene E. Slaughter, wed Oklahoma 
Associate Chairman: Naomi Chase, University of Minnesota 


Speakers: “How Can the American Association of Co! 
Develop and Implement Such a Standard” (20 min.), Edward C. Pomeroy, 
Executive Secretary, AACTE 
“How Can the National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education 
and Certification Help to Develop and mig TT Such a Standard?” (20 
min.), Wayland W. Osborn, Past President, NASDTEC, Iowa State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction 


W: State University 
em 
Jono Dele, Guages Colles of 


IL. 17. PICTURES OF THE 1959 NCTE EUROPEAN TOUR: THE BRITISH ISLES 
(A program for NCTE members and interested members of their families) 


Pearl McCarty, Fai t State Co 
Jessie Mouser, Fairmont, West Virginia 


IL 18. EVALUATING NEW LINGUISTIC MATERIALS FOR TEACHING 
ELEMENTARY READING 


FRIDAY NOON, NOVEMBER 24 
Luncheon Sessions——12:15 p.m. 


1. Books for Children: A luncheon for librarians and teachers in elementary and secondary 
schoo! =~ Authors of children’s books will be guests. 


Chairman: Muriel Crosby, Wilmington Public Schools, Delaware; Chairman, Elementary 


Co-Chairman: Carolyn W. Field, Free Library of Philadelphia 
Speaker: “Truth’s Door and Book Keys,” Leland Jacobs, Columbia University 


2. Drama in the High School: A luncheon co-sponsored by Secondary Section. 
Chairman: Robert Bennett, Minneapolis Public Schools, Minnesota; Chairman, Secondary 


Co-Chairman: Mabel Wright Henry, Wilmington High School, Delaware 
Speaker: Peggy Wood, stage and television actress; President, ANTA 


8. Conference on College Composition and Communication 

Chairman: _Erwin Steinberg, Carnegie Institute of Technology; Chairman of CCCC 

Local Chairman: Robert Boynton, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia 

Speaker: “What I Learned Writing Scripts, or When Is TV Educational,” Gerald Weales, 
University of Pennsylvania 


4. Journalism Luncheon: A luncheon co-sponsored by the Philadelphia Public School Press 


Chairman: Edgar W. Wilson, School District of Philadelphia 
Speaker: “The Secret War of the Revolution,” David Taylor, editor, author, historian 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 24 
Session Ili—3:00 to 4:30 p.m. 


IIL. 1. CHALLENGING ISSUES IN READING INSTRUCTION 
(Co-sponsored by the International Reading Association) 
Chairman: Olive Niles, Director of Reading, Springfield Public School, Massachusetts 
Speakers: William D. Sheldon, Syracuse 
“U Trade Books in the Ts Reading,” N Quakestown, 


Ill. 2. INTERPRETIVE ARTS IN THE ELEMENTARY AND THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS: DRAMA FOR CREATIVE CHILDREN 


(Sponsored by the NCTE Committee on Interpretive Arts in the Elementary School) 
Chairman: Elinor Rice Fuchs, Haven School, Evanston, Illinois 
Associate Chairman: Benjamin Ricker, Bala Cynewyd Junior High School, Pennsylvania 


‘As 
Mary, Burklund, Haven 
Thomas Saks, Nichols Junior High School, Evanston, Ilinois 
Demonstration of Creative Dramatics: 
Aurand Harris, Grace School, New York City 


Ill. 83. THE USES OF BOOKS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
(Sponsored by the NCTE Committee on the Elementary School Book List) 


Chairman: Elizabeth Guilfoile, Miami Cantar: 
“The Place of Beginning Books 


Resources for Knowing Children’s 


-to-Read,” 
Mary Belle Wright McClure, Cincinnati Public Schools, Ohio 
about World of Tod 


Gecilia Unzicker Randall, Greenville Public Schools, Pennsylvania 
Allan D, Jacobs, Livonia Public Schools, Michigan 


Association, Evanston, Illinois 
Dickhart, Temple U: 
Richards, Bromwille Public Schools, New York 


Ill. 4. EVALUATING EXPOSITORY WRITING IN GRADES FOUR THROUGH EIGHT 
(Sponsored by the NCTE Committee on Teaching Writing in Grades Four through Eight) 

Chairman: Barbara Hartsig, Orange State College 

Evaluation of Writing” (15 


“Methods eluting Wating™ (13 min} ) 
Ellen S. Enos, Gaston School, Boston, M 


Florence B. Bowden, Cumberland County c Public Schools, New Jersey 


Il. 5. TEACHING WRITING IN THE JUNIOR HIGH GRADES 
(Sponsored by the NCTE Committee on English in Grades 7, 8, and 9) 


Cheirman: Ruth Reeves, Supervisor of English in Secondary Schools, Houston, Texas 


| 
4 
of 
Panel: (10 min. each) 
‘As a Supervisor of Drama Sees It, 
Winifred Ward, Professor Emeritus, Northwestern University heey, 
- 
Books 
Hele 
Discussants: Audrey 
. Matchett, Hardin-Simmons Universit 
bes Ruth J. Runke, Indiana State College, Terre Haute ees 
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Gen ‘exas 
“Evaluation That Allows the Teacher to Remain Sane and Bosly 
Eric Warner Johnson, Germantown Friends School, Philadelp 
David Stryker, University of 
Betty Yvonne Welch, Smiley Junior High School, Denver, Colorado 


Ill. 6. RESEARCH—APPRAISAL AND FORECAST 
(Sponsored by the NCTE Committee on Research) 

Chairman: Margaret J. Early, Syracuse University 

Associate Chairman: Lawrence B. Charry, South Philadelphia High School, Philadelphia 

Speakers: “A Ri on the Research Foundation of the National Council of Teachers of 


University of Wisconsin; Chairman of the Trustees of the 
“Research in the Language Arts inthe Elementary Schoo!” (20 min), 

Walter T. Petty, Sacramento State Co 
“Factors Le Judgments of Writing Ability” (20 min.), 

Paul B. Diederich, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 
“Attitudes toward Research at Level” (20 min. ), 


Ill. 7. DEMONSTRATION: JOURNALISM IN THE ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


(Sponsored by the Philadelphia Public School Press Association) 
Chairman: Philip Pitis, Southwark School, Philadelphia; President, Philadelphia Public 
Associate Chairman: Joseph Callan, Counselor, Childs School, Philadelphia 
Rother Perlin, Language Arts Collaborator, District #3, Philadelphia 
Katherine Skelton, Girls’ High School, Philadelphia 


or, 


noe 


Ill. 8. SPEECH AND THE THEATER ARTS 


(Sponsored by the NCTE C ittee on Liaison with the Speech Association of America and 
bv the American Educational Theatre Associetion) ¢ 


Chairman: Stanley B. Kegler, University of Minnesota 
Associate Chairman: Arthur H. Ballet, University of Minnesota 


Speakers: of Minnesota (representing 
Hubert C. Heffner, Indiana U Minnesota (repressing S.A, A.) ($8 


Ill. 9. EVALUATING STUDENT COMPOSITIONS 
Co-Chairmen: K. er, Central School District Merrick, New York 


Speakers: 20 min. each 
Aer at No Extra Cost in Teacher Time,” 
Lowell Bobs rg, Jordan. High School, I, Sandy, Utah 
“Using Students in Evaluating Composi 
Loren V. Grissom, Northeast Minurl Sts State Teachers College 
“Minimum Essentials vs. Maximum = 
R. Finch, Greenwich Connecticut 


Homes Moths Swarthmore School, Pennsylvania 
Hanna K, Mathews, Swarthmore School Penney ivan 


wo 
Speakers: “Their Right to Wie,” 
Howard Vander Beek, State College of Iowa 
“Proofreading, a Panacea, | 
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IIL 10. THE CONTENT OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE COURSES FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


(Sponsored by the NCTE Commission on the English Language) 


ent Spares 
W. Nelson Francis, and Marshall 
riences with the Planning Institutes of the CEEB Commission on 


Thomas Ball State Teachers 

F. L. Elder, North Texas State Col 

Alan Markman, University of Pittsbur 

Ruby Kelley, Long Lots Junior High School, Westport, Connecticut 


III. 11. DEMONSTRATION: ere AND THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


Chairman: Donald Cain, Assistant r, Editing and Textbooks, 
Curriculum Office Public Schools 


Demonstration Leader: Marion L. Steet, Bok Technical High School, Philadelphia 


Ill. 12. SPELLING: WHAT CAN WE DO FOR OUR STUDENTS? 
Chairman: _ Harrison B. Bell, English Editor, Holt, Rinehart, and Winston 
Associate Chairman: Father Ferdinand J. Ward, DePaul University 


r ete Improve the Teachin of Spelling in the Elementary School,” 
mes E. Sv : of Instruction, Detroit Public Schools, Michigan 


Lucy H 


Ill. 18. THE SCHOOL AND THE LIBRARY 
Chairman: Marguerite P. Archer, Reading Consultant, Pelham, New York 
Associate Chairman: Wilton Eckley, Euclid Senior High School, Ohio 


Speakers: _ Emerson Greenaway, Diector, Free Lib (15 min.) 


, Missouri 
as a Device for ra Work in the Undifferenti- 
ated Public School Class” (15 min.) 
Martin Samuel J. High "School, Brooklyn, New York 
“Using Library Resources in Teaching the Oral Interpretation of Literature” 


aban? 4 Kalv, Saint Augustine High School, Florida 
IIL 14. ENGLISH TEACHERS ABROAD 


Chairman: Carolyn Bagby, Ponca City Senior High School, Oklahoma 
Associate Chairman: Ruth Raynolds, Clay County Community High School, Clay Center, 


Speakers: 18 min. each) av 
"ino State Normal University 


Aldan High School, Lansdowne, 


State 


8s 
English’ 
Discussants: anti 
4 
On Secondary choo peliing, 
Be Benjamin A. Little. Gloucester High School, Massachusetts er 
Discussants: 
ae “The Place of the Library in the Unit Process” (15 min.), os 
* 
PA, .ansas 
Ed ti ” 
+ 
Margaret G. McLau owne- 
ennsylvania 
“Reactions to Teaching in Japan,” 
John Gray. Walpole High Schoo 
Vern 
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SH IIL 15. EXPERIMENTS IN ENGLISH INSTRUCTION 
., Chairman: Richard M. Bossone, University of California, Riverside 
- eh Associate Chairman: Devra Cooper Rowland, Fairleigh Dickinson University, Teaneck 
ie Speakers: 15 min. each 
Curent Status of the Work of the Center,” 
omoski, Center for Programmed Instruction 
Classroom Instruction,” 


i Leonard Freyman, mator, English, Cleveland 
a Heights Secondary Schools, Ohio 


Discussants: Nathan Miller, North Miami Senior 
Ida Kravitz, Wanamaker Junior High 
Ill. 16. POETRY FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 
Chairman: _Roland Dille, St. Olaf College 
Associate Chairman: Margaret Cannon, Fitzgerald High School, Georgia 


aa Princeton, New Jersey 
& ld Huseby Secondary Schools, Seattle, Washington 
Discussants: Casteanaer Adams, Darien High School, Connecticut 
David = Drexel Institute 
Thomas Newton South 


T 
High Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


= Ill. 17. THE TEACHING OF AMERICAN LITERATURE IN HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 
Chairman: George Henry, University of Delaware 
Associate Chairman: Paul H. Krueger, University High School, State University of lowa 


{i Ill. 18. WORLD LITERATURE: THE USE OF TRANSLATIONS 
(Sponsored by the NCTE Committee on Comparative Literature) 

Chairman: ‘Kenneth Oliver, Occidental College 

Associate Chairman: James Gray, University of California, Berkeley 


E Discussants: Gray, University of Califo: 5 


; Ill. 19. PROFESSIONAL ISSUES INVOLVED IN THE EVALUATION 
, OF PUBLIC SCHOOL ENGLISH PROGRAMS 

} (Sponsored by the NCTE Commission on the Profession) 

| Chairman: Henry C. Meckel, San Jose State College 


"Frank Ross an: i/ im Lv Uit, 
. ss, Coordinator, Detroit Experimental English Program, Michigan £ 
Esther D. Montgomery, Lincoln Public Schools, Nebraska 
a Speakers: (20 min. each) 
Mark Neville, Indiana State College, Terre Haute a 
Speakers: 20 min. each ; 
Randall Stewart, Vanderbilt University 
Be,” “On the Teaching of Huckleberry Finn,” 
( David M. Rein, Case Institute of Technology = 
{4 “On the Teaching of Walt Whitman,” _ 
Sculley Bradley, University of Pennsylvania i 
. Disoussants: Olive B. McLin, Gibbs Saint Petersburg, Florida oe 
H. Mason, indiana State Callogs, ‘Tere Haute 
| 
Speakers: 20 min. each 
Their Quality and Usefulness,” 
“Varisble for Seletion of Translations,” 
Basil Busacca, Occidental College = 
| 
| 
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Associate Chairman: Robert Tuttle, General Motors Institute 
Panel: (15 min. each) 
“The Interest of the College English Department in the Public School English 


niversity of Oregon 
Teacher's Stake in Evalua: 
Gentry, Oakland Public 
“The Role of the Council Affiliate 
Leo Ruth, University of California, Berkeley 


Ill. 20. PROFICIENCY EXAMINATIONS FOR ENGLISH TEACHERS 
(Sponsored by the NCTE Committee on Teacher Preparation and Certification) 


Chairman: Richard Braddock, State University of Iowa 
Associate Chairman: Peter N. Youmans, Pascack Valley Regional High School, New Jersey 


Speakers: 25 min. each) 
ciency Tests in Modern Fo Languages,” 
Lote eee H. Starr, Director, Modern Language Association Testing Project, 
ern Language "Association of America 
“aM sy of Proficiency Examinations in New York State,” 
Carl J. Freudenreich, Chief, Bureau of Teacher Education and Certification, 
University of the State of New York 


(The chairman and the associate chairman will participate as discussants. ) 


Ill. 21. THE EDUCATION OF COLLEGE TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
(Sponsored by the NCTE Committee on the above subject) 


Chairman: Warner G. Rice, University of Michigan 
Associate Chairman: Henry W. Sams, The Pennsylvania State University 
Speakers: “The A tices’ Sorcerer,” 
University of Kansas 
“the Education of a College Teacher of English,” 
John S. Diekhoff, Dean, Cleveland College, Western Reserve University 
III. 22. PRESIDENTIAL DISCUSSION GROUP: WHAT’S YOUR PROBLEM? 


An discussion blems NCTE 
(An informal of pro pe 


Il. 23. PICTURES OF THE 1959 NCTE EUROPEAN TOUR 
(A program for the families of NCTE members and interested members) 


Mrs. Donald R. Tuttle, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 24 
3:00 to 4:30 p.m. 
A SERIES OF EXPERIMENTAL CONFERENCES FOR THOSE WITH SIMILAR DUTIES 


AND PROBLEMS 


Admission limited 


ConFERENCE I: CaamnmMeEN oF CoLLEGE ENGLISH DEPARTMENTS 


Chairman: George E. Smock, Indiana State College, Terre Haute 
Associate Chairman: Ernest W. Gray, University of Toledo 
Secretary: Brother Felician Patrick, FSC, La Salle College 
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co Associate Secretary: George E. Grauel, John Carroll University 
Resource Assistants: J. W. Finch, Dartmouth College 
L. S. Millersville 
Conrerence II: Supervisors OF ELEMENTARY LANGUAGE ARTS 
Chairman: Hele Mackintosh, Chief, Elementary Schools Section, United States Office 


lucation 


Associate Chairman: Marguerite Driscoll, Bureau of Curriculum Research, Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York 


Secretary: | Anne E. Hughes, Supervisor, Language Arts, Detroit Public Schools, Michigan 
i Associate : Adelaide de Maison, Curriculum Director, Meadville Area School District, 
ee eadville, Pennsylvania 
Resource Assistants: Bernice Focemen, Superviser, Troup County of 
Peery Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pennsylvania 

Conrenence III: Teacuers or Junion 
Chairman: Dorothy E. Sonke, Grand Rapids Junior College, Michigan 
Associate Chairman: Samuel Weingarten, Wright Junior College, Chicago, [llinois 
Secretary: | Lawrence A. Wood, Jr., Prince George’s Community College, Suitland, Maryland 
Associate Secretary: Cleetis Headlee, Joplin Junior College, Missouri 


Resource Assistants: John M. Gazda, Junio: of Kansas , Missouri 
Helen Br bad, Fl Junior 


Conrerence IV: TeacHers OF AMERICAN LriTERATURE In THE SENIOR ScHooL 
. Chairman: Gordon Eriksen, Northwest Classen High School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
|; Associate Chairman: Allen R. Kirschner, Greenwich High School, Connecticut 
Secretary: Robert U. Jameson, Haverford School, Haverford, Pennsylvania 
Associate Secretary: Miriam T. Felder, Consultant in Language Arts, Fulton County Schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


j Resource Assistants: J. Franklin M yh Hill College 
Elizabath Stambolian’ School, Now Jersey 


Conrerence V: PLanninc A UNIVERSAL BIBLIOGRAPHY ( 
Co-Chairmen: Lewis Leary, Columbia University, and Lewis Sawin, University of Colorado 


FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 24 


i Annual Banquet, 7:00 p.m. 
Presiding: | Thomas Clark Pollock, Washington Square College, New York University 
‘ Message from the President of the United States, John F. Kennedy 
: Speaker: “What Is ‘English’?” Archibald MacLeish, poet and dramatist 


' Speaker: “American Education and the Federal Government,” 
Sterling M. McMurrin, United States Commissioner of Education 


me SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 25 


PRR-Affiliate Breakfast 
4 7:30 to 9:30 a.m. 
mi (Co-sponsored by the NCTE Commission on the Profession) 

(For NCTE Public and Professional Relations Representatives and officers and members’ 
it of NCTE affiliates) 
Spectel Notion: During the of the on the of 

officer of the Council be seated at each table to lead a discussion of problems 
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significant to the profession. The topic for this year’s discussion will be problems 
involved in interpreting English to the public. "The new NCTE publication on 


methods of informing the public about the 9 hf English will er 
Price o 
to be distributed. 


tributed Re cipants attendin, 
breakfast includes the cost of ond 


Presiding: 


Associate Director, NCTE Commission on the Profession 


SECTION MEETINGS 
9:30 to 11:45 a.m. 
Elementary Section 
Chairman: Muriel Crosby, Wilmington Public Schools, Delaware; Chairman of Elementary 
Section 


Presiding: Ruth G. Strickland, Indiana University 


Address: “Time That Is Intolerant,” wees A. Jenkins, University of Wisconsin-Mil- 
waukee; Editor, Elementary English 


Discussion from the floor. 


Secondary Section 


Secondary Section 


Speakers: “Trailing Clouds of Boredom Do They Come,” Dwight L. Burton, Florida State 
University; pear, The English Journal 
“Moon Men, M and Professional Selection of Tomorrow's Teachers,” 


William E. Hoth, Wa State a 
“Ways ans_and. Substance The. Whole Teacher,” Edwin H. Sauer, 


College Section 


Chairman: William S. Ward, University of Kentucky; Chairman of College Section 
Topic: “The Assumptions of Literature” 
Presiding: Lewis Leary, University 
Speakers: Alfred Kazin, literary critic 
Robert E. Shiller, of Pennsylvania 
Philip Young, The Pennsy “State University 


Discussion from the floor. 
SATURDAY NOON, NOVEMBER 25 
Annual Luncheon, 12:30 p.m. 
Harold B. Uni of ; President, the National Council of 
Presiding: Minnesota; t, a 


Introduction of New Officers 
Adjournment of the 1961 Convention 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
TO LITERATURE: 
Fiction, Poetry, Drama 


by Sylvan Barnet, Tufts University; 
Morton Berman, Boston University; 
William Burto, Lowell State Teachers College 


This convenient new text now makes available at a mod- 
erate price a basic selection of first-rate material and a 
thorough introduction to the critical study of literature. 
The stories, poems and plays represent both the estab- 
lished classics and the best writing of the 20th century. 
Concise, readable introductions to the various literary 
genres, explanations of the elements of literary construc- 
tion, and questions on the selections help the students to 
understand the literature in this volume and provide a 
framework for his further reading. There are fresh and 
unusual readings including the never-before-published In 
White by Robert Frost. A chapter called Poets at Work 
lets students see poems in process—includes three versions 
of Leda by William Butler Yeats, Robert Frost’s The 
Silken Tent in manuscript form, and several other examples. 


Besides a helpful index of literary terms, there is also an 

index of authors, titles and first lines of poems, plus a 

convenient bibliography of inexpensive editions. There is 

flexible organization throughout. The three sections of 
the book are independent of each other and can be 
taught in any sequence. This book contains ample 
material for a one-semester course; supplemented by 
a few paperback books it can serve as a core volume 
for a full-year course. 


In paper; 5 x 8; 1961; $3.95 
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SHORT STORIES: 
A Study in Pleasure 


by Sean O'Faolain 


Gr 


This important new text offers a fresh and inviting critical 
approach to the appreciation of the short story form, based 
on the premise that pleasure can be a sound basis for 
criticism. The 28 distinguished stories included in this 
anthology represent eminent writers from various periods 
and countries. The text also features provocative editor- 
ial material specifically designed to stimulate efficient read- 
ns on the part of the student and thoughtful analysis 
of the stories in terms of his own reactions. Adaptable 
to a variety of purposes and yy this flexible col- 
lection is suitable for both literature and composition 
courses. 


In paper; 5 x 8; 1961; $2.95 


DRAMA: 
An Introductory Anthology 


by Otto Reinert, University of Washington 


This varied and representative new anthology-text of 
twelve plays is designed for general or introducto 
courses in Drama and for all literature courses in whic 
a book of plays is used. It includes masterpieces of Greek 
tragedy, medieval morality, Shakespearean tragedy, neo- 
classical comedy, and modern drama. Designed to facil- 
itate the student’s ee plays and to stimulate 
independent thought, this k offers a eral 
introduction to - a subject of drama which in- 

cludes material on such topics as A Definition of 

Drama; Drama and the Reader; Dramatic Conven- 

tions; Action, Plot, Conflict; and Anatomy of a 

Scene. Critical notes accompany each play, and 

there are brief biographical notes on the play- 

wrights as well as Suggested Reading. 


In paper, 5 x 8; 1961; $3.95 
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CANTERBURY TALES 


py OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


Daniel Cook, editor. This collection of eight 
“Pb of the best-known Prolo and Tales uses 
the the original Middle English with full anno- 
Bed tations on facing pages he, lementary ma- 
terial includes an out ucer’s career, 
a general sueieen of the pe | and sec- 
tions on Chaucerian language and versifica- 
tion. An Anchor Original. A 265 $1.45 


THE CLASSIC THEATRE— 
Volume IV: Six French Plays 
as: Eric Bent editor. Includes Corneille’s 
The Cid (James tr.), Moliére’s 
The Misanthrope (Richard Wilbur, tr. 
iis Racine’s Phaedra (Robert Lowell, tr.), Le- 

sages Turcaret and Marivaux’ The False 
\ Confessions (W. S. Merwin, tr.), and Beau- 
ww marchais’ Figaro’s Marriage (Jacques Bar- 

zun, tr.). An Anchor 
A 155d $1.45 


HUNDRED FABLES 
FROM LA 


scho 


4 Enid Welsford. An examination of the buf- 

| foon in history, literature, and the nr 

a ’ from his first appearance at the 

i tables of ancient Greece through Charlie 

it will give unusual delight 

bake lar and the antiquarian, it = 

no little entertainment for the cas- 
ual reader."—-N. Y. Times A 262 $1.45 


ANISH BALLADS 


W. S. Merwin, translator. This volume of 
romances, freshly selected and translated by 
an outstanding poet, provides 


CLASSIC, ROMANTIC 
AND 


fn of Romanticiam ond and the fodern Ego 


(1013), review the 1 1960. 
A 255 $1.45 


THE NEW GOLDEN 


BOUGH 


Sir James George Frazer; Theodor H. 
ter, editor. This abrid 


reference. An Anchor Magnum 


A 270 


SOUTH: Modern Southern 
Literature in Its Cultural 


e. 
C 316 $1.45 


At all booksellers, or from 
DOUBLEDAY @& CO., INC., Garden City, N.Y. 


Your checklist of new DOUBLEDAY 
ey to Spanish culture trom the late Mi bio 
Ages to the twentieth century. A 253 95c a 
, 4 
Gas- 
t of 
; serves the thesis, structure docu- 
mentation a gh omits the obsolete and 
untenable subsidiary elements. Dr. Gaster’s 
commentary helps restore Frazer's work as 
verse a livi > 
s vivid and favorfal as the 10%). 
and stand as poetry in their own 
right. An Anchor Original. 267 95c 
THE FOOL 
Louis D Jr., and Robert D. Jacobs, a 
tive writing, inc Faulkner, Glasgow, ty 
McCullers, Warren, 
A Dolphin Original. 
; 
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TRAVEL AND LEARN 
NCTE EUROPEAN TOURS 1962 


Take that dream trip to Europe and learn while you do it. Again the NCTE is sponsor- 
ing its very popular summer tours across the blue Atlantic. Choose the studytour that 
you want, pack your bags, and join the ranks of English teachers that have come to 
know the wonders of the Old World first hand. 


Studytour “A” Studytour “B” 
6 June 23-August 6 
ive weeks in Six weeks in 
BRITISH mass” BRITISH ISLES 
$987.00 $1,167.00 . 
Both programs include 
Eight days in London: 
5 lectures by outstanding authors talking on 
WRITING IN BRITAIN TODAY, 
also visits, excursions, discussions, theater. 


AND 


EIGHT DAYS IN OXFORD: EIGHT DAYS IN STRATFORD: 


the Oxford Institute of Education oR the Shakespeare Institute 
offers a concentrated course on offers a concentrated course on 
ENGLISH TAUGHT IN ENGLAND THE WORLD OF SHAKESPEARE 


AND 


either 3 or 4 weeks of motoring, to visit literary shrines, historic sites, cultural and 
artistic landmarks, magnificent scenery in Scotland, the Lake District, the cathedral 
towns, the Midlands, in Wales, Devon, and Cornwall; those who can spend more time 
abroad may continue with an optional extension: 


Studytour “D” 
Au 6-September 1 
in Holland, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria, 
Italy, Spain 


$579.00 


The costs for “A” and “B” include Economy Class flights from New York back to 
New York. “C” and “D” are available as extension trips only. All meals, accommodations, 
visits, lectures, seminars, theater and other entertainment, admission fees, tips, taxes, 
informal discussions, and sightseeing are included in the costs. “A” and “B” cover 
almost exactly the same territory, and the additional time available with “B” permits a 
more leisurely schedule; also, the hotels of “B” are better than those of “A,” and rooms 
with private bath are standard accommodation at least half the time, at no added cost. 


Leaders of Tours “A” and “C” Leaders of Tours “B” and “D” 
Mabel Wright Henry, Wilmington, Jobn McKiernan, De ent of 
Delaware, Schools, and English, College of St. Thomas, 
George Henry, University of Delaware St. Paul, Minnesota 
Arrangements are made by NCTE 
508 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois 
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6-11 
in Dublin, Vale of Avoca, 
Cork, Blarney, Killarney, 

$87.50 
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QUALITY PAPERBOUND TEXTBOOKS 


WRITING GOOD PROSE: 


4s A STRUCTURAL APPROACH TO WRITING GOOD PARAGRAPHS & THEMES 
P By Alexander Jones & Claude W. Faulkner (author of WRITING GOOD SENTENCES). 
Soon to be published. An exciting new text, using the analysis of structure to pro- 
mote clear and coherent arrangement of ideas. Numerous diagrams and examples. 
Accompanying exercises. $3.75 


| 75 PROSE PIECES 
i “a Edited by Robert C. Rathburn & Martin Steinmann, Jr. A practical new reader for the 


teaching of expository writing, illustrating principles, modes, and genres of compo- 
sition. $2.95 


THE SCRIBNER LIBRARY 


READING, WRITING 
& RESEARCH 


Menen THE PREVALENCE OF 
WITCHES SL 39 


Rawlings THE YEARLING 40 


Wharton THE HOUSE OF MIRTH Sl 41 
Ae SCRIBNER RESEARCH ANTHOLOGY SERIES 
¢ TWO MODERN AMERICAN TRAGEDIES 


ais Edited by John D. Hurrell. Criticism and commentary on Death 


i i of a Salesman and A Streetcar Named Desire. $1.95 
sh) Write for a complete listing of this out- 

Write for complete ating ce, | © SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS CAESAR 

l fy by DAVENPORT, FITZGERALD, GAIS- | Edited by Julion Markels. Criticism and commentary; full text 

er WORTHY, HEMINGWAY, PATON, SAN- | of the play, with notes by Thomas Marc Parrott. $1.95 

ae TAYANA, SNOW, ond WOLFE. 

EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION 

4 Edited by Fabian Gudas. Selected opinions on this much-debated 
a phenomenon. $1.95 


THE HUNGARIAN REVOLT 
Edited by Richard Lettis & William Morris. A selection of pri- 
, mary sources for study of the Hungarian uprising. $1.95 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


College Department 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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why READING 


reading aids 
since 1953 


plastic to provide a non-glare and scuff- 
resistant protection for instructions and 
speed scales. 


lubrication provides lifetime 
Its speed S never vary, because its 


readings and are made right 
on the plestic face of the unit in a manner so simple 
that a school child can use the RATEOMETER un- 
aided after a few minutes of instruction. 


4. UNEQUALLED EFFECTIVENESS 
AND VERSATILITY 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
523 S$. Plymouth Court Dept. 2110 Chicago 5, tl. 


Write for illustrated folder on 
AVR Dagmar Microfilm Reader and Camera 


see for yourself alt 
1. SO DURABLE its useful life is not yet known 
al Most of the original 1953 RATEOMETERS are introduced without noticeable model change. a 
a still in daily use, because of their functional Motor is twice as powerful. Wear points ie 
i; | design and built-in lasting qualities, includ- have been minimized through the use of —_ 
7 ing the lifetime electric motor and only two nylon, hardened steel and berylium copper. aia 
og other working parts. And the 1961 Ratzo- Face is now coated with matt finish clear ov 
ia Through constant research and develop- es 
ment, 11 important improvements have been 
+ J 2. ACCURATE AND NOISELESS as an electric clock tee 
res No spring or air-driven reading pacer can approach Only the Rateometer pike ~ 
the quiet has a heavy duty £ w 
a the electric current. This proven accuracy and de- in industry for \s / ff ‘a 
has resulted in nationwide use of the heavy-duty timing 
7 TEOMETER in reading research programs. devices. a oF 
a 
4 The RaTzomerer is at home in classroom, or 
, 3 MODELS MEET ALL NEEDS find enjoyment, challenge, encouragement and motiva- M 
A, MODEL A 1-4 units $39.95 tion which assure improvement in reading speed and 
1 » Standard range 5-9 units 35.95 comprehension. Reading speed doubles in 10 to 20 rege 
an 70-2500 words/min. Wormore 33.95 half-hour practice sessions. Many reach much higher cone 
De kod Slower range 5-9 units 35.95 speed ranges to meet every need. a 3 
am Mail orders to 
isi Faster range 5-9 units 38.65 
140-5000 words/min. 10 or more 36.50 
When in doubt on model choice, 
order the Model A 
10% Discount on School Orders 


WANTE 


Send These Back Issues of 
COLLEGE ENGLISH 
and Collect Your Reward! 


Any issues before 1950 and May, 1956; 
October, 1959; March, 1960 ; Marek, April, 
and May, 1961. 


REWARD 


$0.40 Per Copy 508 S. Sixth St. 


(plus postage) Champaign, Illinois 


NO THIS IS NOT AN AD FOR THE UGLY AMERI- 
CAN! IT'S JUST A REMINDER THAT 
BEOWULF 
The First Page of the Manuscript 


IS NOW AVAILABLE 


FROM THE NCTE. 


It was prepared by Maurice L. Rider and Galen S. Besco, 
both of State College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

It includes a facsimile of the first page of the Beowulf 
manuscript as produced from the copy held in the British 


Museum. It is especially useful for classes in English 
language and literature. 


It contains a transliteration of the first page of the manuscript which substi- 


—_ he each Anglo-Saxon character its corresponding letter in the English 
t. 


It gives the student a chance to compare the past and the present. 
Price $.20 (30 for $1.50). 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH fin 


508 S. Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois 
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Coming in October 
BANTAM PRESENTS 
FOUR PLAYS BY 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


FC114 HAMLET 50¢ 
FC115 MACBETH 50¢ 


FC116 JULIUS CAESAR 50¢ 
FC117 ROMEO AND JULIET 50¢ 


EDITED by Oscar Campbell, professor emeritus and former 
chairman of the English Department of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Alfred Rothschild, and Stuart Vaughan, artistic direc- 
tor of the Phoenix Theatre. 

INCLUDING selected critical commentaries and an essay 
on the Elizabethan Theatre by Mr. Vaughan. 
COMPLETE with notes, chronologies, special introduc- 
tions, expanded stage directions and a marginal glossary 
of obscure words. 

DESIGNED to be the most readable edition of Shakespeare 
in paperback. 

For free examination and desk copies, write Department S-1 


Bantam Books, Inc., 271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Design and Truth in 
Autobiography 


By Roy Pascal. The author shows that autobiography is a typical and almost exclusive 
product of Western civilization, and in its greater examples reveals a double concern 
for the inner self and the outer world. He considers how a life can be reduced to 
artistic design, and how far autobiography can be truthful; different writers’ solutions 
lead him to evolve a significant analysis by types. $4.00 


Jonathan Swift aud the Anatomy 
of Satire 


By John M. Bullitt. “Professor Bullitt’s subject is . . . an important one, and his book 
appreciably advances our knowledge of it. He is aware that Swift’s negatives ulti- 
mately create a positive . . . and he rightly emphasizes how, in Swift as often else- 
where, Augustan clarity and control do not supplant passion, but refine and intensify 
it. The distinctive interest of this book, however, is that it exactly identifies many of 
the instruments whereby Swift obtains his effects."—The Times Weekly Review 
(London) $4.50 


Ben Jonson and the Language 
of Prose Comedy 


By Jonas A. Barish. “No glasse renders a mans forme, or likenesse, so true as his 
speech,” Jonson wrote in his Discoveries. Seeking for Jonson’s “likeness” in his lan- 
guage, Mr. Barish analyzes his prose for significant patterns. As individual characters’ 
speech patterns are examined in relation to the plays’ dramatic totalities, scrutiny of 
style expands into interpretation of the whole art of Jonsonian comedy. $6.50 


Abraham Cowleyg’s World of Order 


By Robert B. Hinman. Abraham Cowley has often been shrugged off by students 
as a dull minor contemporary of Milton, a poet highly over-rated in his own day. 
This refreshing new assessmeat, by analyzing Cowley’s poems and his view of his art 
in relation to 17th-century ideas in science and philosophy, arrives at an opposite 
conclusion—that Cowley is a poet fascinating in his own right and nearly indispen- 
sable as guide and companion into the stimulating new worlds of thought and art 
which both he and Milton explored. $6.75 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The Travels of the 
Infante Dom Pedro of Portugal 


By Francis M. Rogers. The Infante Dom Pedro (1392-1449), prince of Portugal, 
warrior, traveler, regent, was both the hero and the victim of a legend. This study 
shows how a clever popular writer, Gomez de Santisteban, combined Pedro's real 
travels with a quest for Prester John’s court and the Apostle Thomas’s shrine in the 
Indies in such a way as to expose the shortcomings of the Christian west. Includes 
a full translation of the legend. Maps and charts. $7.50 


Henry Purcell 
and the Restoration Theatre 


By Robert E. Moore. In this significant contribution to the modern world’s growing 
interest in the history of the theatrical arts and in Baroque music, the author ex- 
plains and documents fully the altogether unique contribution made in both fields 
by the creative genius of the author of the much admired opera Dido and Aeneas. 
Each of Purcell’s works is described in its cultural context and analyzed for its 
theatrical intentions and its effectiveness as book and music. Illustrated. $5.25 


Emerson’s Plutarch 


By Edmund Berry. Much of Emerson’s knowledge of Greek thought originally came 
from Plutarch—thence, the poet’s view of fate, his interest in the Heraclitan “flux,” 
and the stoicism which attracted him after he rejected orthodox Christianity. Sup- 
porting this thesis, Mr. Berry analyzes Emerson’s use of Plutarch and traces the 
poet’s changing evaluations; he shows that Emerson considered himself a Plutarchan 
moral essayist in the tradition of Bacon and Montaigne. $6.00 


Samuel Johnson the Moralist 


By Robert Voitle. The ideas of “the first moralist of his age” are often discussed 
as though they were isolated intellectual phenomena. Mr. Voitle relates the whole 
range of Johnson’s moral notions to the popular ideas and tendencies of the time, 
revealing in Johnson’s thinking the rugged logical consistency of a practical moralist 
bent on influencing conduct. $4.25 


Shakespeare’s Roman Plays 


THE FUNCTION OF IMAGERY IN THE DRAMA 


By Maurice Charney. Extending the definition of an image beyond the play’s words 
to the nonverbal resources of the theater—staging, costume, gesture, Mr. Charney 
examines the Roman plays chiefly through their imagery. Approaching Shakespeare 
as a practical dramatist, he discusses the Elizabethan stage conditions and the 
dramatic function of the poetic imagery encountered in Julius Caesar, Antony and 
Cleopatra, and Coriolanus, plays similar in many respects, but stylistically very 
different. $4.75 


BLA RVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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OXFORD BOOKS 
OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST 


FORM AND FABLE IN AMERICAN FICTION 


By Dantet G. Horrman. This book by the well-known pont and 
critic shows how folklore, myth, and ritual were used Haw- 
thorne, Melville, Mark Twain, and a number of others. Mr. Hoff- 
man demonstrates how these folk-based materials are essential to 
the imaginative worlds constructed by our authors, and how themes 
and characters from popular culture form a continuing ae an 


THE ART OF JAMES JOYCE 
Method and Design in ULYSSES and FINNEGANS WAKE 


By A. Watton Lrrz. This chronological account of the genesis and 
growth of these two books, based on a close study of Joyce’s com- 
lex methods of composition, makes use of much manuscript evi- 
- anole that has only recently become available. It gives a unified 
icture of epee artistic development from 1914-1939—an essential 
handbook or the understanding of the Irish genius. $5.00 


IBSEN: 
PILLARS OF SOCIETY, A DOLL'S HOUSE, GHOSTS 


Translated and edited by James W. McFarzane. The second vol- 
ume in the exciting new Oxford Ibsen. In addition to the complete, 
modern translation of the plays, it contains a critical introduction, 
a selection of the dramatist’s materials, accounts of early per- 

, and biographical notes. $7.00 


At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, New York 16 
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TWAYNE’S UNITED STATES AUTHORS SERIES 


Hailed as “one of the biggest projects now going on in American literature” 

[College English Association “Critic” ], TUSAS—with more than ninety titles 
now contracted for—is designed to promote an understanding of the signifi- 
cance of our literary heritage. Consisting of compact critical-analytical studies 
of both major and minor American writers from colonial times to the present, 
TUSAS presents clearly and concisely the facts of the lives of the authors 
relevant to their literary works and contains a selected, annotated bib- 


liography. 
Available Now 


WILLIAM FAULKNER 
By Frederick J. Hoffman 


THORNTON WILDER 
By Rex Burbank 


JOHN STEINBECK 
By Warren French 


HAROLD FREDERIC 
By H. C. Franchere and 
T. F. O’Donnell 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 
By Vincent Buranelli 


$3.50 each 


Ready in October 
TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
By Signi Falk 


JOHN DOS PASSOS 
By John H. Wrenn 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
By Lewis Leary 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 
By Arthur W. Brown 


EDWARD TAYLOR 
By Norman S. Grabo 


FOR A COMPLETE LIST and SPECIAL CHARTER SUBSCRIPTION OFFER AT A GREAT SAVING, WRITE: 


TWAYNE PUBLISHERS, INC. - 31 UNION SQUARE WEST - NEW YORK 3 


Unusual 
Literary Prints 


®@ Detailed, authentic and reliable line 
illustrations of literary masterpieces 


@ Suitable for framing and display 

@ Designed for school and library use 

@ Carefully reproduced by photo offset 
on quality paper 

@ Black and White only 11” x 17” 


BEOWULF 
Anglo-Saxon epic 4 prints $2.25 
SHAKESPEAREAN 
DRAMAS 10 prints $3.75 
CANTERBURY TALES 24 prints $4.35 
ARTHURIAN LEGENDS 
20 prints $4.00 
RIME OF THE ANCIENT 
R 5 prints $2.25 


LADY OF THE LAKE 5 prints $2.25 
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YORKE STUDIO 


60 Kramer Street Hicksville, N. Y. 


A STUDENT’S KEY TO 


NEW HORIZONS 
IN UNDERSTANDING 


Webster’s New Collegiate 
Dictionary 


are tracking their 
course through the 
printed page and 
spoken utterances to 
detect new words and 
meanings. 


As living records of our changing language, 
Merriam-Webster dictionaries are uniquely 
suited to help students in their study of our 
complex civilization. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
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Book Modem Verse 


James K. Robinson, University of Cincinnati, and Walter B. Rideout, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Editors. A scholarly collection of modern poetry, A College Book presents thirty-two 
poets of real stature, sixteen British and sixteen American. It gives the best poems by these 
poets, and it recognizes the major poets among them—Hardy, Hopkins, Yeats, Auden, 
Thomas, Robinson, Frost, Stevens, Pound, Eliot—by representing them most fully. The 
editors provide an unusually ample Notes section at the end of the book in which are offered 
biographical sketches and bibliographical guides to the poets, explanatory notes on the 
poems, and convenient lists of critical analyses of many poems. 570 pp. $5.25 


Fifty Modem Stories 


Thomas M. H. Blair, Kent State University, Editor. For courses in literature and for advanced 
courses in writing. Of the fifty authors, all except Henry James belong to the twentieth 
century, and thirty are still writing. Eleven are British, one is Canadian, and three are Irish. 
Thirty-five are American. Headnotes and biographies of authors. A separately published 
Teacher’s Manual, available to adopters, contains for each story a very brief analysis, sug- 
gested theme and examination questions, and a critical bibliography. “. . . a particularly fresh 
and versatile collection . . . Blair’s book seems to us the best available book of this type.”— 
Modern Fiction Studies. 723 pp. $5.25 


and Life the USA. 
American English for Foreign Students 


Gladys Doty, University of Colorado, and Janet Ross, University of British Columbia. A 
text for foreign students studying in American colleges and universities. For classes of mixed 
language groups: no native language is used for translation or explanation. Gives instructions 
in all communication skills: listening, reading, writing, and speaking. The exercise material 
acquaints the student with various aspects of American life—history, customs, institutions, at- 
titudes, traditions and so on. “It is the best text I have seen dealing with all of the needs of 
the foreign student learning English in the U. S.”—William F. Marquardt, New York Univer- 
sity. 640 pp. Paper, $6.20 


Examination copies available upon request to teachers cf the appropriate courses. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Publishers of Good Books in Evanston, Illinois, and Elmsford, New York 
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Walter B. Rideout, Northwestern University, and James K. Robinson, University of Cincin- 
nati, Editors. “For the course in modern fiction, we would give the place of honor to A College 
Book of Modern Fiction if only because it is not just a collection of stories, but an honest-to-goodness 
textbook. In addition to a generous selection of fiction—28 stories by 11 American and 11 British 
writers—this substantial volume contains also 12 essays on fiction, adequate notes, selected bibli- 
ographies for each of the authors represented, and a checklist of writings on fiction in general.” 
Modern Fiction Studies, Summer, 1961. 704 pp. $6.50 


A College Book of Modern Verse and A College Book of Modern Fiction are suitable for use together 
in the modern British and American literature course. The books are similar in arrangement 
and size, and the plans of their apparatus are identical. 


George P. Clark, Department of State; and A. Dwight Culler, Yale University, Editors. A 
freshman English anthology which has both the fresh, crisp approach that the undergradu- 
ate enjoys, and the real literary worth that gives the instructor something substantial to teach. 
It offers 72 selections, including both classic figures and modern writers: Conrad, Twain, 
Tolstoy, Jefferson, Franklin, Thoreau, Housman, Machiavelli, Arnold Toynbee, Julian Hux- 
ley, C. S. Lewis, Thomas Merton, Erich Fromm, Bertrand Russell, James Thurber, Susanne 
Langer, and Anne Frank. “. . . a rather superior example [of the freshman reader] . . .” 
—College English, April, 1960. 625 pp. Cloth, $4.50, Paper, $3.65 


The Fraternity: 


An Introduction to Literature 


Adrian H. Jaffe and Herbert Weisinger, Michigan State University, Editors. A superb 
anthology for the introductory course in literature. The book includes fiction (divided into 
the short story and the novel), drama, poetry, and the essay. The editors first present an 
overview of the problems of literature; then eight short stories, for the most part drawn 
from modern authors; three full-length novels and seven analyses of other novels; three 
complete tragedies and three complete comedies; and eighty-seven poems by English and 
American poets. Understanding of the text is aided by original analyses by the editors and 
critical commentaries. 720 double-column pp. $7.50 


Examination copies available upon request to teachers of the appropriate courses 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books in Evanston, Illinois, and Elmsford, New York 
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FAVORED FAWCETTEERS 


Here are just some of the outstanding authors whose works are included 
in Fawcett Premier and Crest Books, reliable symbols for the best in 
literature, available in inexpensive paperbound editions, and ideally 
suited for your school and your students. 


Nelson Algren « Paul M. Angle + Louis Auchincloss + Samuel Butler 
James Gould Cozzens + Stephen Crane + Honoré de Balzac + John Dewey 
John Dos Passos + Theodore Dreiser + Henry Fielding + Benjamin 
Franklin + Théophile Gautier + Thomas Hardy + Ben Hecht + William 
’ Dean Howells + Julian Huxley « Henry James + Sir James Jean + Jean 
4 Kerr + Francis Parkinson Keyes + Rudyard Kipling + Emil Ludwig 
i% W. Somerset Maugham + Herman Melville + Edgar Mittelholzer + George ao 
‘ Moore + Vladimir Nabokov + Frank Norris + Erich Maria Remarque ap 
ek Olive Schreiner + Stendhal + Jules Verne + Philip Wylie + Stefan Zweig Zz 


The Education Department 
Faweett Publications, Inc. Greenwich, Connecticut 


The NCTE makes available to all members the tenth annual issue of 
The Yearbook of Comparative and General Literature 


which has new depth and scope and includes: Et 

—new approaches to the humanities. ae 

—Symposi on welldefined and timely intercultural and international. literary 

subjects. 


—comprehensive reviews of research and interpretations of trends in comparative 
literature by American and foreign scholars. 
—a reorganized section on translations and bibliography. ; 
—a complete list of new translations of foreign literature into English. 
‘he —a new section will report on meetings, announce fellowships and awards, and 
; give information about people and developments of interest to teachers of literature. 
—brief profiles of eminent comparists. 


‘ Here are a few of the authors and articles that the book contains: Pf 
—R. W. B. Lewis (Yale): “On Trans- —Helmut Motekat (Munich): “ “Vari- 
“ lating the Aeneid: Yif That I Can” ations in Blue,’ or Romanticism in Mod- = 
--B. Q. Morgan (Stanford): “On er Literature” 
the Translating of Goethe’s Faust, Part —Charlton Laird (Nevada): “World 
Two” Literature and Teaching” 


| Price: $4.50. NCTE members, $3.60. Available in November, 1961. 
ae AY The National Council of Teachers 


508 S. Sixth St. Champaign, Illinois 


New Texts 
for Freshman English 


STRUCTURE IN READING AND WRITING 


Russel Nye, Michigan State University 
Wilma R. Ebbitt, University of Chicago 
with a supplement on improving reading ability, 
by James E. Day, Long Beach State College 
A collection of contemporary essays and ar- 
ticles, with an introduction, questions, and 
theme topics which emphasize the importance 
of organizational pattern for both reader and 
writer 
softbound 


5%” by 8%” 358 pages 


BEGINNING COLLEGE WRITING 
Dorothy Arntson, Washington State University 


A text-workbook for composition which fo- 
cuses on theme writing and seeks thereby to 
reclaim the student who has successfully re- 
sisted the traditional approaches 


softbound 9” by 6%” 214 pages 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, Palo Alto, Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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COLLEGE TEXTS 


For expanding student horizons in teaching 
Introduction to Literature, Types of Literature, 
Periods of Literature, American or English Survey Courses: 


DISCUSSIONS OF LITERATURE 
Joseph H. Summers, General Editor 


In this recently inaugurated series of paperbound volumes, each title, 
edited by a specialist, represents a compilation of the best critical comment 
on a single major author, work, or topic. 


just published: 
Discussions of PokTRY: RHYTHM AND SOUND, edited by George Hemphill 
Discussions of THE Divine CoMEDY, edited by Irma Brandeis 
Discussions of JANE AUSTEN, edited by William Heath 
Discussions of WILLIAM BLAKE, edited by John E. Grant 


previously published: 


Discussions of THE CANTERBURY TALES, edited by Charles A. Owen, Jr. 
Discussions of HAMLET, edited by J. C. Levenson 

Discussions of ALEXANDER Pope, edited by Rufus A. Blanshard 
Discussions of THE NOVEL, edited by Roger Sale 

Discussions of GEORGE ELIoT, edited by Richard Stang 

Discussions of Mosy Dick, edited by Milton R. Stern 


Each volume, about 120 pages. $1.40 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Homes Orrice: Boston 16 Sates Orrices: ENGLEwoon, N. J. Cuicaco 16 
San Francisco 5 ATLANTA 3 Dattas 1 Lonpon W. C, 1 ‘ToronTO 2-B 
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